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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 

Accession of Eochaidh to the throne.—His endeavour to extort 
contributions from Leinster frustrated.—His reign and death. 
—The reign and death of the Monarch Criomtham, A. D. 353. 
Eochaidh, the vanquisher of the last king, Caolbhadh, no 

sooner reached the palace of ‘Tara than the national repre- 

sentatives saluted him monarch. The popularity of his 
father Muireadhach gave him a passport to the partiality and 
favour of the Irish people. During his administration in 

Connaught, as viceroy, he espoused the princess royal of 

Muaster, Munig Fion, (the fair,) daughter of Fiadhach, the 

king of that province. By this lady he became the father of 

four sons, who were nained Brian, Fiachre, Fergus, and Olioll. 

From the first two princess of this issue were descended the 

future kings of Connought, who our historians and genealo- 

gists distinguished by the patronymic appellation of + Hy- 

Brunes”’ and * Hi Fiachres.”” The queen of Eochaidh died 

shortly after his accession to the crown, when he again mar- 

ried Carrina, the daughter of the Prince of Wales, who gave 
birth to the famed and illustrious hero, ial, of the nine 
hostages, the great progenitor of the O’Neills, or Hynials, 

O’Donnels, Colemans, Quins, O’Dalys, M‘Aulays, M‘Geohe- 

gans, O’Molloys, O’Kindelins, Foxes, M‘Loughilins, and se- 

veral other branches that once adorned and beautified our 
genealogical tree, ere the Saxon invaders eradicated it from 
the native soil in which it had so long flourished and luxuri- 
ated. Eochaidh, to replenish his exchequer, had recourse to 
the stale attempt of imposing a tax on Leinster. For the 
purpose of enforcing the payment of the required tribute, he 
marched to the frontiers of that province, with a large army 
of native troops and Welsh auxiliaries. The king of Lein- 
ster, Lana Kinsellagh,* unable, single-handed, to oppose the 
force that threatened himself and his people with ruin, ap- 
we: for assistance to Lugha-lamh-dhearg, (or of the bloody 

and,) a name bestowed on him in consequence of that em- 
blem being painted on his ensign. Lugha, being a warlike 
and ambitious prince, rejoiced in having an opportunity of 
appeasing a grudge which he owed, for some cause, to Eo- 
chaidh, promptly proceeded with his army to the camp of Eana. 
The monarch became alarmed for the success of his expedition, 
when saw the formidable array which was to contend with 
him. Jn this extremity he despatched messengers to Con- 
naught, for the purpose of invoking the assistance of that pro- 
vince, to which, in the event of compliance, he promised to 


me 


** Called Cinsalach, (which means in Irish, the foul-head) in eonse- 
quence of his having killed a Jiruid, after the battle of Cruveh in C!:onta, 
who had given him insolence.” 0’ jvanerty. 





cede the county of Clare, as the price of its alliance with him. 
The Connacians, covetous to possess that territory, lost no 
time in sending the required reinforcement to Kochaidh. 
Judging now that he was able to strike a decisive blow, he 
led on his army to the attack, ‘The onset was fierce and fu- 
rious, as both armies were brave and resolute. For hours 
victory inclined to neither side ; but atlength Lugha and Eana 
made a combined and powerful charge of spears on the mo- 
narch’s centre, which they compelled to give ground.  ‘I'his 
partial advantage animated the hopes of the allied princess, 
without depressing those of Eochaidh ; for, rallying with re- 
newed vigour, he regained thé position which he had lost. 
Both armies, during the night, reposed upon their arms in 
the field of battle. As soon as the dawn of the morning af- 
forded light, the engagement was renewed. Never did cou- 
rage and valour more signally display themselves than in that 
terrible conflict, to which the intervention of another night 
puta short period. ‘The desperate strife and emulous strug- 
gle of heroes were resumed on the third morning, with an 
increased spirit of gallantry. For fifteen days, we are told, 
they thus combated, until at length, after the most sanguinary 
succession of battles, the monarch’s army was reduced to s 
skeleton. 

Kochaidh, foiled and frustrated in his designs of conquestand 
exaction, was necessitated to agree to the most humiliating 
terms of a peace, by which he had to relinquish for himself 
and his successors all claims to tribute from Leinster. 

The monarch returned to ‘l'ara, with a broken spirit-and a 
discomfited army, while the victorious King of Munster in- 
vaded Connaught, which he reduced to the most complete 
subjection.* ‘To reward his officers and soldiers, Lugha par- 
celled out to them, as military fiefs, for which they were to 
render sword service, when required, the entire county of 
Clare. Some of these feudatory tenors existed in that coun- 
try until the days of Elizabeth.t 

It may not be unamusing to our readers to detail the occur- 
rence, which took place at the battle, that discomfited the 
army of Eochaidh, as from it the once princely family of 
Kinsella derived their name. Among the prisoners who were 
brought in chains to the tent of Eana, the King of Leinster, 





*<« The O’Kinsellaglis, deseon‘led from king Caithir-More, were for many 
ages kings of Leinster.”—Lyxcn. 

+“ By the peace ina ie by Lugha and his allv, the king of Leinster, with 
the monareh and the Connacians, it was covenan'ed, that every village in 
Leath Cuin, (the ptrimonial territory of the Lrish monarchs) Connaught 
and Ulster should pay che conquerors an gunce of pure gold. So potest 
was the power of the king Of Munster, fron: whom Mr. O’Cownet, the 
{now, 1813] great mover and advitator of the Catholie Busrd, is lineally 
descended, that Le tearlessly dictated to Kuchuidh, aud carrk d nis boldness 
so far as to toree him to banish all fore gucrs from ile kingdom.” Jaivler’e 
Chart of Irish history— Dich wn, 1814. 
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was Ceadmuithach, the arch druid of ‘Tara, who had patrioti- 
cally distinguished himself, not only by his arms, in the past 
engagement, but by his poetic eloquence in stimulating and 
exciting the warriors of the monarch to courage and intrepidity. 

No sooner was the gallant and patriotic sage introduced 
in to the presence of the King of Leinster than he begun to 
chide the soldiers for not putting him to death. The druid, 
provoked and enraged at the inhuman and irreverent expres- 
sions which fell from Eana, felt all the enthusiasm of prophe- 
tic inspiration, as he burst out in the following predictive phi- 
lippie :—* King of Leinster, if the life of the priest of our 
luminous Deity must be sacrificed to your cowardly vengeance, 
I am ready to part with it as becomes a man of my exalted 
order. Death can, it is true, annihilate my body ; but as to 
my spirit, it is a spark of heaven that willlive to give evidence 
of your cruelty and injustice before the celestial tribunal, 
where your soul must soon stand as a criminal. ‘The sun of 
your earthly glory is gradually sinking, and yonder field 
shall be soon moistened with your heart’s blood. Would to 
heaven you were never born! fora prince of your family, 
(Dermod Macmurroughi,) by his pride and his lasciviousness, 
shall bring ruin and disgrace on his country, and help to fet- 
ter her in the chains of foreign despotism! Your descend- 
ants, haughty prince! will become bondsmen and slaves, and 
servile servitors to their oppressive invaders. ‘They will 
wander forth through the world as outcasts and exiles, ere the 
lapse of many ages, and posterity shall designate them to re- 
proach, and execrate your infamous memory, for wickedly 
slaying a servant of the Most High, Cinsallagh, (filthy head,) 
a designation that will remain as a blot on the escutcheon of 
your family’s nobility, and an eternal stigma on every one 
that bears your name. ‘Take my life, tyrant! I lay it down 
cheerfully ! but, alas! my poor country! [ must sigh in the 
last struggle of expiring nature, when I read, in the visions 
which futurity crowds upon my sight, of the ages of injustice 
and intolerable miseries which you, dear native land of he- 
roes and sages ! are destined to endure from foreign task-mas- 
ters.” His words kindled the king’s choler to such a rage 
of indignation, that he ingloriously pierced him through the 
body with his spear.*  ‘I‘hat the prognostication of the ve- 
nerable seer, preserved in Molloy’s miscellanies, and which 
now, for the first time, appears in the English language, has 
been literally verified with a fearful vengeance, is, for Ireland, 
a melancholy fact, that nearly seven centuries of English des- 
potism and persecution have inscribed on the lasting pillars 
of history, while they still excite the sympathy and the indig- 
nation of all the reading world. Dr. O’Halloran says, on 
what authority we know not, that Lugha, King of Munster, 
passed over into Scotland, and drove the Romans out of that 
country. ‘* Ammianus Marcellinus,” observes he, * the his- 
torian, and the poet Claudian, who flourished after the era 
in question, bear ample testimonies of these invasions, and 
of the distress the Britons were reduced to by them. Clau- 
dian celebrates the successes which Theodosius gained over 
these allies in the following lines : 


¢ Tfaduerunt Saxone fuso 


Oreades ; incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule ; 
Scotorum Cumulus flevit glaciaiis lennz.” 


At this juncture, A.D. 367, the monarch Eochaidh died 
peaceably at ‘Tara, in the eighth year of his reign. ‘This so- 
vereign had many redeeming qualities to atone for his itordi- 
nate ambition and love of military glory. He was generous 
and merciful, and during his reign the laws were administered 
with justice, clemency, and impartiality. 








*« The family of this prince was afterwards known by the name of Vibh 
Cin salach :—the word salach means in the Irish, foul or reproachful, a 
character that this royal line of Leinster could never wipe off. ‘This king 
Eana Cinsalach, was a fortunate and martial prince, and the most powerful 
and formidable of any of the petty princesof the island. ‘The Psalter of 


Ceshel, whose credit and authority will admit of no dispute, has it upon, 


record, that the aforesaid Kana gamed fifteen victories in Connaught and 
Meath,” Keatrxe, 
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The national estates, as soon as the throne became vacant’ 
proceeded to electa new monarch. ‘Their ehoice fell on Cri- 
omhthan, a Munster prince, of the dynasty of Heber. The 
success of his election is imputed by our historians to the 
power and influence of his cousin Lougha, King of Munster, 
by whose intrigues the sons of Eochaidh were, for the pre- 
sent set aside. His queen was F'idheang, the daughterof the 
king of Connaught, by whom it does not appear that he had 
any issue. This prince, having fought, with honourable dis- 
tinction, in all the wars of Lugha, had a passion for military 
fame. Shortly after his gaining possession of the crown, the 
Romans made another incursion into Albania, where they 
committed great ravages and licentious excesses. 

‘The people, oppressed and harassed by the invaders, imi- 
plored the Irish king, as their natural ally, to come to their 
aid. He joyfully and promptly complied with their en- 
treaties. An army was raised, and a fleet fitted out with ra- 
pid celerity. 

Prior, however, to the embarkation of the monarch, he, by 
the consent of the national assembly, appointed Connal, the 
son of his relative and benefactor, Lugha, regent of Ireland. 

About a year before this epoch, on the death of Lugha, his 
son, Connal, through the assistance and interest of Criomh- 
than, was invested with the sovereignty of Munster, in despite 
of Core, the rightful heir, and in contravention of the will of 
Olioll Cllum, made in the second century, which stipulated 
that the posterity of both his sons, Eogan and Cormac, should 
alternately reign kings of Munster, and possess the crown in 
regular succession. ‘The adherents of Prince Core, who was 
the son of Luigh, and the direct and legitimate descendant of 
Eogan, in conjunction with the great majority of the people 
of Munster, caused a strong remonstrance to be presented to 
the national convention, then (A.D. 370) assembled at ‘Tara, 
in which they feelingly complained of the illegal infraction of 
the will of Olioll, and boldly arraigned the impartiality and 


‘injustice of -the supreme monarch of Ireland, in depriving 


Core of his unalienable right. This manifesto intimidated 
Criomhthan, and extorted from him a tardy concession to the 
demands of Munster. Impatient to embark for Scotland, and 
anxious to allay all causes of discontent at home, during his 
absence abroad, he convened an assembly of the estates of 
Munster to decide on the claims of the competitors to the 
crown of that kingdom. 

The members who composed this convention were men of 
moral courage, justice, and honour, who, in their impartial 
decision, swayed by equitable fairness alone, and regardless 
of the threats and frowns of the monarch, unanimously 
awarded the crown to Core, the rightful heir. But, while we 
commend the energy and equity of their conduct, we should 
not omit bestowing the meed of merited eulogium on the 
promptitude with which Connal, in compliance with the de- 
cision of the assembly, laid down a crown which the law did 
not entitle him to wear. This amicable adjustment of the 
disputes in Munster removed all fears for the tranquility of 
the kingdom from the mind of the monarch. He, there- 
fore, set out on his expedition to Scotland, with confidence 
in the allegiance of his people, and with hopes that vic- 
tory and conquest would crown his arms. On his arrival 
the Picts and a large body of Saxons, who fled from the des- 
potism of the Romans, enrolled themselves under the Irish 
standard. Criomthan, finding himself now at the head of a 
numerous and well disciplined army, commenced the attack 
on the Roman legions, whom, after an obstinate struggle in 
several battles, he ultimately drove into Britain. 

The Romans having retreated to the middle of Britain,* the 
victor resolved to give their power elsewhere another blow, 





* “ The extreme vanity of the Scots of Albany, in presuming to arro- 
gate to the North Britons only the glory of these days in exclusion of | 
their Irish ancestors, has been so fully exposed by the most respectable 
writers of Britain and Ireland, that I should deem it an insult to the 
understanding of my readers, to say any thing further on this head, 
than bravely to remark, that to a contemplative mind it must appear 
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in a more vulnerable point. To accomplish that purpose he 
augmented his army by levies of troops in Ireland and Scot- 


Jand, with which he made a descent on the maritime coast of 


Gaul, where he attacked the Romans in their very camp, 
which he compelled them to abandon, after leaving behind 
all their equipages, spoils, and trophies. 

He contiuued in Gaul nearly the period of a year, during 
which he fought many battles with the Romans, and in the 
most of them was successful. It is recorded by Rapin that 
the Irish monarch was obliged to halt in his career of conquest 
in Gaul, on receiving intelligence that Maximus Magnus was 
preparing an expedition in Britain, for the invasion of Ireland. 
‘This news determined the monarch to return to his beloved 
country, and protect her shores from the aggression of the 
foe. His triumphal entry into ‘Tara has been represented as 
the most magnificent spectacle that ever had been witnessed 
in Ireland. 

But his glory and his triumphs, with his life, were now 
closed by the cruel and unnatural hands that should have 
guarded and caressed him. His own sister, a proud and am- 
bitious woman, with the view of having her son’s brow en- 
circled with the royal diadem of Ireland, administered a cup 
of poison to the monarch, while he was on a visit in her 
apartment, at T'ara. Our annalists say, that the poison was 
so deadly and malignant that when the vile woman applied 
the cup to her lips, pretending to drink to her brother, the 
very fumes of it produced her death almost as soon as that of 
the king. Such was the fate of the brave and magnanim.us 
Criomhthan, in the third year of his reign. Had not treachery 
cut him off, his exploits and his virtues would have reached 
as exalted glory as any Milesian prince ever attained. His 
very name was a terror tothe Romans ; and had he but lived 
a few years longer, it is probable he would have achieved their 
utter expulsion from Britain, Caledonia, and Gaul. 





MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AND SEPULCHRAL 
EPITAPHS.—No. II. 
Ma. Eprror, 

1 was much pleased with reading your remarks on epitaphs, and 
have since amused a few vacant hous by penning some observations on the 
sulject. If you have space for inserting them, you are perfectly welcome 
to these desujtory gleanings. Cc. C. 


Anterior to the invention of letters and the consequent in- 
troduction of fine arts, the spot in which the defunct were de- 
posited, was indicated by a mound of earth, (cvp60s) whence 
thence the word tomb, a simple stone, a tree, or perhaps a rude 
symbol of some quality for which the deceased was eminent. 
In process of time mausolea were constructed, sepulchral 
columns, pyramids, and obelisks arose, and architecture, and 
sculpture were enlisted to perpetuate the memory of the dead. 
Thus the tomb of Patroclus is represented to have been a chef 
@ oeuvre of architectural magnificence, but we have no record 
of its bearing any inscription; nay, in all probability, it only 
found existence in the august and universal imgination of the 
father of poets. Among the thousand conjectures relative to 
the Egyptian pyramids, there is one which imagines these 
piles to have been the sepulchres of kings, and the hierogly- 
phical devices relieved upon them, are supposed to contain 
the biography and epitaph of the defunct monarchs; but as 
every historical mouument of that mysterious nation is in- 
volved in the densest obscurity, and as the hypothesis just 
cited is in particular unsatisfactory, we leave this subject in 


_ 


very extraordinary how the North Britons should, in early days ac- 
quire so great a power as to be able to attack, and, for near four cen- 
turies, keep the whole power of South Britain, aided by Rome, on the 
defensive rather than the offensive; whilst in subsequent periods, 
almost to our own days, they were seldom able to oppose the British 
Saxonsalone !”—O’HALLERAN. 





Monumental Inseriptions, §c. 21 


utter despair of ever ascertaining any thing authentic regard- 


ing the tombs and sepulchral lithograms of Egypt. ‘The 
mummy was the most monumental of all monuments. _We 
know nothing of the period when epitaphs originated. In his 


folio edition, Polydore Virgil, that indefatigable discoverer 
of the discoverers of things, discovers that Simonides was the 
discoverer of epitaphs; and to confirm his point, cites an epi- 
taph which he ascribes to Simonides. But I firmly believe 
that Polydore wyote it himself, for 1t is bad sense, and most 
abominable Greek. Burchardus relates (on what authority I 
know not, and I fear he is in the same predicament,) that 
Jacob on the death of Rachel raised a tomb to her memory, 
and wrote upon ita very neat epitaph, (epitaphium perele- 
gantem.) Now as writing was unknown for many a century 
after that date, all the writings of the most learned Burchard 
cannot convince us that Jacob was a writer of-epitaphs. ‘The 
most ancient and credible author in my possession, who speaks 
of sepulchral inscriptions, is Homer; and notwithstanding 
the reiterated but gratuitous assertion that writing was un- 
known in his day, he expresses himself on this head with 
great perspicuity and explicitness. As Mr. Pope frequently 
prefers his own account of things to that of the author he 
translates, you must pardon me for not giving his version and 
tolerate mine, which has only the merit of conveying the idea 
of Homer, He says, 
“ Thy friends and comrades weeping at thy doom, 

Shall round thy reliques rear the shadowy tomb, 

And write thy titles o’er thy silent bed, 

Man’s only tribute to the mighty dead.” 

The Lacedemonians, who chiefly burned their dead, pre- 
served their reliques in urns, which were deposited either in 
temples, or in the mansion of their friends. I cannot forbear 
mentioning here a singular superstition entertained among that 
people. ‘l'hey supposed that in the combustion of the corpse, 
all such parts as volatilized belonged to heaven, and were re- 
stored to their native element, ‘Those parts, on the contrary, 
which remained fixed were derived from the earth and return- 
ed to it. ‘T’he bodies of those who had signalized themselves 
in battle, (for military virtues alone were recognized,) were 
inhumated, and on their tombs was embossed or suspended a 
shield, bearing an inscription which seldom exceeded two 
words. I have seen one of these bearing the word ANAPI 
and another with Isgov adavarw sacred to an immortal man. 
Such inscriptions are to be condemned for their obscurity and 
ambiguity. Indeed, it is not certain that they are tombstones 
at all: they may as wel] have been erected as trophies, monu- 
ments of victory, or tributes to the living. The form of the 
Spartan monument was simple, but striking and beautiful. It 
consisted of a plain marble cube surmounted by an urn, and 
was most commonly situated in the centre ofalawn or meadow, 
where an insolated cypress or willow over hung, in solitary 
sadness, the mansion of the dead. 

In Greece sepulchral monuments were little attended to: 
Nlustrious individuals received the honours of the apotheosis. 
Their statues or busts, which were deposited in the temples 
and bore no other characters but their names engraved on the 
pedestal, performed wonders on-the moral habits of the Grecian 
youth, firing their bosoms to imiiate and revere the apotheosed 
with a more ardent enthusiasm than volumes of epitaphs could 
have effected. But the moment the apotheosis became venal, 
these laudable effects ceased. It was during the decline o: 
Greece that the writing of inscriptions for tombs, or, as it was’ 
termed, the /apidary style, arrived at its perfection. Here I 
beg leave to make a few remarks on what I consider the per- 
fection of an epitaph to consist in. . An epitaph should be 
neither prosaic nor entirely poetic ; perspicuously brief, not 
obscurely laconic; plainly, but not pompously expressed; 
neither barren nor brilliant ; nervous, but simple and unmeta- 
phorical; grave, serious, and manly, but neither abstruse, phi- 
losophical, nor whining. Cicero sums up succinctly his opi 
nions on the lapidary style thus: 2ccedat oportet oraiio varia 
vehemens plena spiritus.. Omnium sententiarum gravitate, 
omnium verborum ponderibus est utendum. ‘That is, * the 
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style should be varied, animated, and full of point. {Every sen- 
tence should have gravity, every word weight.” Finally, we 
ought to consider a tomb-stone a medallion, and an epitaph its 
legend. We should like to see the monumental tablets sur- 
mounted by a bust of the person interred beneath, as it would 
havea much finer effect than anurn. Such, therefore, is our 
opinion of monuments, and were such rules observed, our ce- 
meteries would constitute the favourite retreat of the scholar, 
the erudite, the observer, and the contemplative man. As it is, 
they are deservedly the laughing stocks of every one, fit sub- 
Jects* for contemptuous merriment, alike disgraceful to our age 
aad country, and ignobly insulting to the dead.* ‘'I'rite, dog- 
gerel, and unmeaning stanzas stare upon us from every tomb- 
stone ; and beneath the pouting cheeks of a Dutch cherub, or a 
thing they call a ‘*death’s head’’ with his chin reposing on his 
thigh-bones, we are usually treated with such an exquisite verse 
as the following: 
* Afiliction sore, long time I bore, 
Piysicians were in vain, 
*Til! Christ, the chief, did bring relief, 
And eased me of my pain.” 
Or, this, 
* Do not grieve, my husband dear, 
Iam not dead but sleepeth here: 
Your time will come, — to die, 
Wait but awhile you'll fo low I,” 
No wonder that a husband, in a vein inspired by the above 
nonsense, exercised his wit by writing underneath the following : 
“ Tam not grieved, my dearest life, 
Sleep on—I’ve got another wife ; 
And therefore cannot come to thee, 
For I must surcly go to she.” 


I like to sce on the tablet an appropriate verse from the Scrip- 
tures, not a trite one. Repeated employment blunts the point 
and dulls the edge of the best citation. “The just man shall be 
in eternal memory,” was, if appositely applied at first, an excel- 
lent one; but it has become as hacknied as “ affliction sore.” 
Resurgam, (I shall arise,) was good till the woful disaster of 
the baker turned it into ridicule; The Turks and Persians de- 
bs in inseribing on the tomb a verse from the Koran, uniformly 
abstaining from the error I have just indicated. 

A sentence from the writings of the person interred is often 
effective, and always proper. It’ was a tine idea to give Shaks- 
peare’s monumental eulogy in his own words, from his character 
of Hamlet. The cenotaph bearing these words is in Westmin- 
ster Abbey: 

‘* Fle was a man, take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shiall look upon his like again.” 


Criminating the dead should be sedulously avoided and dis- 
eountenanced. Such conduct is profane, atrocious, unmanly, 
and often shocking. The writer who would be pusilanimous 
enough to vent his peevishness, or wreak his animosity on the 
dead, richly merits the contempt of the living. There is nothing 
which renders a man more disgusting than to maltreat the de- 
funct. We are enamoured of Achilles till we read of the gross 
manner in which he profaned the dead body of Hector. He then 





* There is in Philadelphia one exception to these, barbarous buryin: 
grounds. It is Mr. Rovatnson’s, situated at the south-west corner of Nint 
and Shippen streets. [1 reflects much honour on the taste of the proprietor, 
while ii forms one of the fairest ornaments of our city, and realizes in some 
measure our beau ideal of a cemetery, We have never passed it without 
pausing, with indefinable feelings of mournful pleasure, mingled with reve- 
rence and awe, to reflect on the inhumed, For the honour of Philadelphia, 
the reliques of Franklin should be removed from their disgraceful nook in 
Fitih street, and deposited in this cemetry, with an appropriate tomb and 
epitaph, Lis punning epitaph about a book would be too trifling and un- 
becoming for a tablet ; Salis, it is not original, it was written in latin by 
the printer for Oxford College, England, and may be seen on his tombstone. 
The line of Virgil which was struck on Franklin’s medal, 


Eripuit Calo fulmem, Sceptrum que tyrannis, 


(He wrested the lightnings from heaven, the sceptre from ty rants,) 
world be very proper. 


t A baker, who was also clerk in Westminster church, sti le from a vault 
a fine monumental slab, to form the fluor of his oviu. ‘Vhe consequence 
was, that a well exybossed deati’s head, or the word resurgum, often ap- 
ap on his loaves.” ‘Uhe firmer phenomenon suggested the novion that his 
‘ead mght contain poison ; and the words “ I sHALL RISE AGAIN,” were 
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becomes an object of aversion. Henry VIl. wasa monster te 

have treated the corpse of his royal antagonist soindelicately and 
| barbarously ; nor does his — successor ever appear in 
| more disgusting point of view than when inhumanly venting his 
| spleen on the remains of’ Thomas-a-Becket. Among the Romans, 
when a person, infamous for any crime, was interred, they de- 
cently forbore to mention the offence, and simply added to the 
usual epitaph “ Tacito omine,” words that convey a caution of si- 
lence to every reader. 

The most horrible epitaph of this kind I have ever seen was 
inscribed onthe sepulchral stone of Laodicea Philocapta, a loose 
woman of Ravenna, and, to render it more shocking, it was writ- 
ten by her parents. It is too obscene for repetition. There is 
another of the same stamp in Brussels, but the name of the in- 
humed is omitted. Aristobolus relates, on the authority of Athe- 
neus, that the tomb of the voluptuous Sardanapalus bore this in- 
scription in Assyrian characters : 

“ Sardanapalus, the son of Anacyndus, built Anchialis and Tarsus in 
one day. Eat, drink, and revel.” 

Strabo subjoins some fine verses from Cherilus, the poet, of 
which we cite a distich: 

Cum te mortalem noris, presentibus exple 

Deliciis animum, post mortem nulla voluptus. 
Since death must come, let present pleasures bloom, 
No pleasure reigns beyond the dismal tomb. 


There may be seen, in a collection of antiques at Rome, the 
following inscription on a small square tablet of marble. The 
deceased is made to speak by way of prosopopeia: 


D.M.S. 
Sixti Per penna Firmi, 
Vixi quemad modum volui, quare 
Sim mortuus, nescio, 
“ Sacred to the go's manes. 
Sixtus Per penna Fermus. 
I lived as I liked ; wherefore I died, [ know not.” 


Engraved on the sepwchral tablet of Pomponatius Mantuanus, 
asceptic, we find the following : 
** Hic Sepultus, jaceo, Quare, nescio, nec si scis, aut nescis curo. 
bene est, vivens valui. Forlasse valeo, si aut non dicere nequeo.” 
Translated :—Here | lie buried, why I know not, nor do I care whether 
you know or not. If you are well, ’tis well; whilst L lived, I was 
well. Perhaps I am so now, but whether I am or not 
. I cannot say, 


The subsequent, on one Nearchus, is full of venom, and “shows 
a most pitiful spite in the fool that wrote it.” 

* Te pulvis tegat exiquus, miserande Nearcha, 
Quo citius possint te devorare canes.” 

Among these may be mentioned the epitaph inscribed on the 
grave of Timocreon, the poet of Rhodes, illustrious for having ob- 
tained so many poetical and gymnastic prizes at Olympia, and for 
having been the rival of Simonides and Themistocles. It is a 
pitiful species of resentment on the part of his enemies, and re- 
minds us of the dog barking at the grave of the dead lion. 


Sivales, 


TIoAAG novwy xat MOAAG Paywy xae MOAAG xux 
timav AvOewrtovs xetmar Timoxgewv Podros.” 


Translated—L ver eating, ever drinking. . 
Ever talking ill or thinking, 
Death has ta’en to his ubodes 
Old Timocreon of Rhodes. 


Punning, jesting, and every thing savoring of the ludicrous, 
should be carefully avoided by the epitaph writer. Jeux d’esprit 
are unbecoming the gravity of the subject, and have commonly 
no other object but to gratify the vanity of some scribbling wit- 
acre. The following may be taken as an example of indecorous 
epitaphs : 

“ Beneath Ben Berry’s bones recline, 
Buried beside his loving wife : 
He loved the nenniss of the vine, 
And was well sgreiep half his life.” 
On a count of Flanders, who was buried in Rome : 
“ tlic jacet Henricus, Rodericus, vel Fredericus, 
Non bene recordor, nomeniamen ibat in rieus.”” 

Translated :—Here lies either Henric, Roderic, or Frederic, 

I don’t well recollect, the name however caded in nic. 


Cc. C. 








ominous of an emetic effect. K.very accident that Lappened about West- 
minster was saddled to the cha ge of the upvlucky baker. Complaints were + 





lodged against him, he was arrested, and, to free himself from further em- 
barrassment. confessed the theft. ‘The word rescurcamM was never since 


insoribed on a tumb in Westmiusier. 

















ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE LOVES OF MAHON AND MORIAT. 


BY DR. JAMES M‘HENRY. 
(CONCLUSION OF CANTO II, FROM PAGE 8.) 


Thou begg’st that Cobtha will a truce afford, 
Thou begg’st the same of Munster’s patriot lord. 
They yield, for each an object has in view ; 
‘Ten weeks the time e’re they the war renew. 
Cobtha expects e’re then thou wilt comply, 
Rather than thousands should in battle die. 
Like thine, thy father’s wish is time to gain, 
For Erin’s heir to reach his native plain, 
In his own righteous cause display his might, 
And rouse his willing subjects to the fight ; 
In arms, at home, to spread his high renown, 
And crush th’ assassin robber of his crown. 
Soon is thy father’s secret message gone, 
To call the royal youth to claim his own. 
But he, unhappy, who that message bore, 
Sinks in the stormy deep to rise no more ; 
And Mahon warring in a foreign clime, 
Had been untold of this propitious time, 
But that some power inspired thy anxious mind, 
Some gracious power to faithful lovers kind, 
In tuneful strains thy wishes to disclose, 
And weave in verse the story of thy woes. 
‘The bard Theona, wisest of the band, 
hom Cobtha gave to wait on thy command, 
Receives the song, resolved thy cause to aid ; 
What bard but joys to serve an injured maid ! 
‘To Gallia’s coast with speed he takes his way, 
‘That he whose heart shall feel, may read the lay. 





CANTO Ll. ; 
THE LETTER OF MORIAT TO MAHON. 


Illustrious offspring of a hundred kings, 

To thee a weeping maid her sorrows sings. 

Ah! with,what sympathy thy heart will dwell 

On the sad story which my numbers tell! 

‘That generous Least to pity ever prone, 

Which still unhappy Moriat calls her own. 
While round me now misfortune’s tempests roll, 

Rage through my heart, and pierce me to the soul ; 

While that most dreaded destiny appears, 

That can excite a hapless maiden’s fears, 

The direst evil that on woman waits, 

Compulsive union with the man she hates. 

When this appears to my distracted mind, 

To be the wretched doom to me assigned, 

How can I help, if o’er my trembling soul, 

Despondency should claim a stern control; 

Or wild despair enwrap me in its gloom, 

And tempt me oft to antedate my doom! 

For death’s severest pangs must pleasure be, 

Compar’d with those, alas! which threaten me! 
Indulge, my prince, thy Moriat’s plaintive strain, 

For ’tis affliction’s privilege to complain. 

An here, where tyrants all my steps confine, 

Obliged in solitary grief to pine ; 

Or, what is yet a more distressing fate, 

‘lo bear the company of those I hate, 

I court the muses’ ever soothing power, 

To charm away a melancholy hour! 
And watched by rude and barbarous sons of guilt, 

Whose souls no throb of pity ever felt, 

Whose ears to sorrow’s tale will ne’er incline, 

Whose feelings know no sympathy with mine, 

How can I, with o’erwhelming cares opprest, 

Find consolation for an-aching breast! 

I try it not—I seek no kindly heart, 

A transient boon of pity to impart. 

Remorseless Cobtha’s tyrant sway controls 

Each servile impulse of their passive souls ; 

And well I know the slaves of such a Jord 

No genuine balm of comfort can afford. 

From their society my heart recoils, 

And feels instinctive Sen at their smiles. 
Where then for comfort can my heart repair? 

To whom my lab’ring soul ite grief declare! 





Letter of Moriat to Mahon. 








For grief, like joy, delights to be expresa’d, 

And pour its ardours in another’s breast. 

Love tells me where my bursting heart should flow, 
To whose kind ear I should reveal my woe, 

Whose breast will burn with all that burns in mine, 
And yield the charm of sympathy divine. 

‘To thee he ee, the star that long has led 

My youthful steps where fairy realms are spread. 
Bright were the scenes that glorious star Deployed 
Which my rapt fancy with delight surveyed: 

Love, virtue, joy, a wife’s endearing name, 

A soul transported with a husband’s fame, 

Whose noble deeds the praises should command 
Of grateful millions in a prosperous land. 

Oh! fieeting visions of too much delight, 

Whose flattering brilliancy deceived the sight, 
Your spell is broke, your glory flown away, 

And awful tempesis darken all the day! 


Perhaps to punish my presumptuous hour, 
Just heaven thought fit the vengeful storm to pour, 
That this vain heart in sorrow might be tried, 
And its aspiring fondness mortified. 

Then Heaven = pre this discontented straint 
Perhaps ’tis sinful that I should complain ; 

It would be fitter to embrace the rod, 

And bow in silence to a chastening God! 

Yet sure that God, though just, is ever kind, 
And will forgive a wretch’s erring mind ; 

Nor sternly a fond woman’s plaints reprove, 
Who tells her sorrows to an absent love. 

To my sad fate can J at once resign, 

Nor in the weakness of my heart repine! 

If this be crime, oh ! Mahon! lov’d of Heaven, 
Pray for thy Moriat, and she'll be forgiven ! 
Remember, prince, ere doomed these griefis to prove, 
That all my pride was owing to thy love. 

Ah! who could see thee, generous, brave, and good, 
Ah! who could view thee as thy Moriat viewed, 
And not have felt that passion’s warmest glow, 
Which was my pride, my happiness to know! 
And oh! that day so deeply in my breast, 
With more than mortal energy impress’d, 

As through fair Clara’s sacred shades we rov'd, 
Thou told’st me first how much I was beloved! 
That happy day my soul shall ne’er forget! 
How warm the throb it lends my bosom yet! 
My fancy sees thee pleading in that place, 

Thy winning gestures and thy manly grace: 
| pulse still quickens with the sweet alarms 
That urged me then to rush into thy arms; - 
And joys unknown my rapturous spirits move 
To all the ecstacy of holy love. 


And thou, though fame allures thee far away, 
Ah! thou rememb’rest too that happy day! 


. And oft, methinks, when glory’s claims allow, 


Our scenes of youthful love, our mutual vow, 

And all thy Moriat’s faithfulness to thee, 

Shall cause thy tenderest sigh to swell for me! 

Yes, on those hours thy thoughts will fondly dwell, 
When thou would’st stray with her wholov’d thee well, 
Inspiring nature’s sweetest charms to view, 
Amidst the loveliest scenes she ever drew. 

For then to thee all nature’s charms were bright ; 
Farth, sun, and skies abounded withdelight: ~~ 
The hill, the valley, and- the verdant plain, 

The stream, the flowery lawn and woodland reign, 
Would form the darling subjects of thy praise, 
And high to Heaven thy contemplations raise. 


“Oh Moriat!” thou would’st say, “this world how fair t 


“Look round and see the blessings scattered there! 

“The blooming fruitsand flowers, the precious grain, 

“The fowls of air, the cattle on the plain, 

“ Herbs of the forest, tenants of the flood, 

“The cooling waters, and the sheltering wood; 

“Oh! think all these on thankless man bestowed ; 

“ Nature how kind! how good is nature’s God !" 
How blest are they who in the dawn of youth, 

Still charm’d with nature, etill attached to truth, 

Form that soft union of enamour’d hearta, 

Which the most heavenly joy on certh imparts! 





_ 








Theirs is the cordial balm for every care, 
The light gay spirits, buoyant as the air, 


Which spring from bliss the sweetest life can prove, 
t 


The full exalted confidence of love ! 
For them the busy world no lure contains; 
No sordid feeling in their bosoms reigns: 
In vain ambition spreads its charms on high ; 
Pride, wealth, and grandeur roll unheeded by. 
Such cold attractions their fond hearts despise ; 
The smiles of jove are all the charms they prize; 
Anxious alone each other still to bless, 
With ardent passion’s strong devotedness. 
Such love was ours, my prince, so fond and true, 
And such the holy raptures that we knew! 

Ah ! canI drop the theme, and tell that here, 
In Tara’s court, where not a friend is near, 
I pine, the victim of a tyrant’s power, 
And sadly wait the immolating hour? 
Torn from my father’s home by ruffian force, 
And gagg’d, and bound, and hurried on my course, 
Imprisoned here in wretchedness I lie, 
The destined prey of savage villainy. 
Oh! fly to save me, if thou valuest fame ; 
Fly! thy arch-enemy and mine’s the same. 
Time yet permits : ten weeks of truce are gain’d, 
Ere Moriat’s virgin honour shall be stained. 
Stained did I say ! the word how could I write ! 
No, by yon source of universal light 
I swear, that ere the foul attempt be made, 
In earth a clay-cold corse I shall be laid ! 
Ah! steel’d must be that woman’s heart to shame, 
Who life can value, if deprived of fame ! 
Such base enduring hardness, thanks to heaven ! 
Has not to Moriat’s bleeding heart been given! 

Why stay’st thou, prince, from Erin’s fields afar, 
To fight for strangers in a foreign war, 
When the full valour of thy conq’ring hand 
Js so much wanted in thy native land ! 


Why stay’st thou now! those years of youth are gone, 


Which long withheld thee from thy father’s throne ; 
And justice, love, and mercy bid thee come, 
To seal a tyrant’s and a murderer’s doom. 
Think of what claims thy country has on thee, 
To break her cruel yoke and set her free : 
Think of thy sires, and bring the vengeance dread, 
Thy arm should hurl on their destroyer’s head. 
Oh! think of me, and let thy generous wrath 
Speed to my rescue from impending death ! 
So shall the blessings of a grateful maid, 
Reward thy conq’ring arm and timely aid. 
Perhaps, now wedded to the charms of fame, 
The deeds of glorious war thy soul inflame ; 
For youthful heroes feel, with rapturous glow, 
Th’ exalted bliss victorious fields bestow ; 
And when borne high on triumph’s soaring wings, 
All other objects deem inferior things. 
Perhaps’tis this detains thee, far to rove 
From crown, from country, shall I say from love! 
But Lforgive thee, for myself could feel 
The mighty charms that glory can reveal, 
When the first tidings of thy rising fame, 


Thrill’d through my heart, and gladden’d all my frame. 


Ah! thoughtless then, I blest the glorious day 
That bore thee to the paths of fame away ; 
For little, little did I then suppose, 

That thus a captive maid, mid ruffian foes, 

I e’er should beg thy conquering arm to come, 
And snatch me trom a miserable doom. 


Oh, come my prince! for justice long delayed, - 
A suffering country and a captive maid, 
Th’ assistance of thy gallant arm implore, 
To break their chains, and their lost rights restore. 
Come, clothed with blessings for thy native state, 
Her anxious sons thy glorious coming wait ; 
Ultonia’s chiefs have sworn their aid to bring 
Where’er thou land’st, and hail thee as their king ; 
And twice ten thousand spears my sire obey, 
Which shall be thine upon that glorious day. 
Thy country calls thee to her longing arms ; 
Here glory too displays attractive charms ; 








Razimer. 


Fields must be won, a tyrant overthrowti 
In freedom’s sacred cause, and in thy own. 
Then maids shall work the trophies of thy fame, 
While bards the splendour of thy deeds proclaim, 
And tell how Erin’s rightful sovereign reigns, 
Her great deliverer from a tyrant’s chains. 

And I, my prince, Oh! may I fondly say, 
How I shall glory in thy prosperous sway ! 
If other hearts thy fame so strongly moves, 
How must it triumph in a heart that loves! 
In such a heart how must that feeling burn, 
Which knows no other hope than thy return, 
Which only round that anchor can entwine, 
And well thou know’st that such a heart is mine, 





RAZIMER. 
AN EASSERN TALE, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH VERSION O¥ 
WIELAND, FGR THE IRISH SHIELD. 
(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 408.) 

While the Raijah was yet speaking, an invisible arm lifted 
him up from the earth, and bore him with rapidity to the ethe- 
real regions. In his flight he saw beneath him a country of 
immense extent, grandeur, and cultivation. This tract was 
intersected with great rivers, which precipitated their currents 
from lofty mountains, and formed numberless canals, rgnning 
through plantations of date and palm trees. Razim@f was 
struck with the beauty and splendour of the architecture of 
the numerous cities that rose in the midst of these fertile and 
picturesque plains. At this moment the Genius manifested 
himself and said, ‘* Behold, Razimer, the great empire ycu are 
destined to govern!’ Razimer devoured with his eyes the 
vast countries, stately cities, and countless population of which 
he was to become the possessor. ‘The utmost wishes of his 
ambition seemed to be now gratified; even his imagination 
could not dream of more, His heart leaped with joy, for he 
he felt that his happiness was now complete, that every desire 
was satisfied. After a wide and elevated flight, Carizime, the 
genius, descended with his burden to the earth, 

Razimer found himself at once in the midst of a magnificent, 
solemn, and august senate of kings, legislators, philosophers, 
and warriors, who unanimously proclaimed him their monarch 
before he could recover from his amazement. Four tributary 
kings bear him to a throne of emerald, place a sparkling diadem 
on his head, and proclaim himemperor. He then sees a whole 
people prostrate at his feet, rejoicing at his election with the 
most euthusiastic acclamations. After the ceremony of his 
coronation was over, a retinue of kings and princes conducted 
him to a gorgeous palace of jasper. The procession which 
accompanied him was composed of legions of warriors, a host 
of nobles, princesses, and Circassian beauties. Never did he 
bekold female loveliness under a more fascinating form than 
now ; but still the desire of conquest and martial fame excluded 
love from his heart. Mars, and not Venus, influenced his affec- 
tions. No sooner had he ascended the throne than millions 
of subjects came to offer him homage and rich presents of the 
gold and spices of Arabia. ‘To signalize himself in the battle 
was now the wish that preponderated in his heart. In a mo- 
ment his ears were enchanted with the martial sound of the 
trumpet, and the neighing of the war horse summoned him 
to the fields of the brave. 

At the head of a great army he marches forth, he attacks 
the neighbouring kings, defeats them, lays waste their coun- 
tries, and plunders and burns their capitals. ‘The sighs of 
captive queens, the shouts of triumph, and the groans of the 
dying are duleet music to his ears. Elated with conquest, 
and proud of a succession of brilliant successes, the new con- 
queror hastens to inundate another nation with blood ; and as 
he runs from victory to victory, from conquest to conquest, he 
considers his arms invincible, and looks with contempt on 
every obstacle that opposes him. ‘ 

Already all the surrounding states are made tributary, the 
countries are devastated, the people are enslaved, the forests 
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are burnt ; but the ambition of Razimer is not satisfied. He 
sighs to think that there are still remote countries which have 
not felt the power of his arms, nor bowed before his throne. 
Like Alexander, he sighed for more worlds for his conquest. 
Amongst the millions of servile parasites whe made him.drunk 
with adulation, he found a few wise and spirited men, who 
with bold freedom censured the extravagance of his despotism, 
and conjured him to return from the career of subjugation to 
the social duties of humanity and peace. But their boldness 
was reprimanded as insolent. Razimer would not hearken 
to them; the eloquence of the whole genii could not divert 
him from the course of his ambition. How could he be influ- 
enced by the admonitions of wisdom, who was deaf to the 
oetry of tears, and the pathetic moans of murdered innocence? 
But his wicked career was nearly terminated ; the sun of his 
glory was now gradually sinking in the clouds of fortune. A 
powerful nation, which for ages had enjoyed the blessings of 
peace, liberty, and prosperity, excited his ambition. Patriot- 
ism, freedom, and union made the people heroes. They 
repaired to their temple, and there before their idols, swore 
to repel Razimer from their country, or die in the attempt. 

Young and old, without distinction, fly to arms ; the justice 
of their cause and native courage animate their hearts, and 
give spirit to their determination.. They marched to the fron- 
tiers, and attacked the invaders with an invincible valour which 
nothing could resist. ‘The enemy is routed and shattered. 
Our hero, who had with difficulty saved himself by flight from 
the just fury of his enemies, recovers at last from his long 
delirium to perceive that fortune is inconstant, and that him- 
self was but a man. 

Long the deserted sovereign wandered throughdreary paths, 
and his faint limbs, though urged by terror, are hardly able to 
bear him on. After enduring many privations, he finds him- 
self in the middle of an extensive plain, encompassed with 
lofty mountains, where the stillness of the scene invites him 
to repose. He sits down on the grassy brink of a clear brook, 
and solitude, sorrow, and adversity lead his mind into a train 
of serious reflection. ‘Ah! Razimer,”’ said he, ** how hast 
thou been deceived by chimerical delusions, by the phantoms 
of vain hopes, and the allurements of romantic wishes! Where, 
oh! where are now those illusive dreams of greatness, that 
made thee fancy thyself the arbiter of fate, the pilot of destiny, 
and the god of the universe? Wretch that thou art, in what 
a wide and chartless sea of misery has thy own egregious folly 
plunged thee! Cruel genius ! unkind Carazime ! didst thou 
not know that my request, when granted, would have proved 
fatalto me? Why didst thou listen to me when I was igno- 
rantly demanding of thee my own ruin and misfortune? Alas! 
how happy would man be if he were released from the impe- 
rious dominion of reason, that vain and nugatory prerogative 
which dreaming philosophers say can exalt him above brutes. 
Butexperience, more correct than the hypothesis of the learned, 
convinces me that this boasted reason is the pregnant source of 
all the evils to which humanity is liable. Deceived and dazzled 
with false light, intoxicated with the glory and knowledge 
which this faculty promises him, man imagines himself a 
superior being, a hero whom fortune cannot humble ; but an 
unexpected blow suddenly shatters this zerial buckler, and pre- 
cipitates him from the summit of his fancied greatness, far 
below the creatures of instinct. O happy tenants of*the 
forest! how freely you range through your native retreats ! 
No passion of ambition troubles your repose, but such as you 
can easily gratify ; you live in perpetual liberty and love, while 
pride makes man his own tormentor and tyrant.” 


As he was speaking, a butterfly with gilded wings perched 
itself on a flower by his side. He enviously beheld it, while 
with pleased inconstancy it wantonly fluttered from the lily 
to the rose, and from the rose to the lily.‘ O, Carizime |” 
exclaimed he, “twice hast thou easily granted to me that 
request which was to effect my ruin, and destroy my happi- 
ness ; hear now, benign Genius! for the last time, when I ask 
that which will insure my felicity; for I am now, alas! reduced 





so low, as to envy the lot of a common insect, which I see 
with pain luxuriating on the fragrant bosoms of the amorous 
blossoms. What is the pleasure which has perpetually in- 
volved me in a series of tumultuary passions, compared to the 
delectable and freely granted enjoyment of this winged cat- 
terpillar? I now prefer to the misery of being master of the 
world, and of being a slave to my own insatiable desires, the 
bliss of inhaling sweets from the virgin flowers of Flora; of 
having my passions gratified without solicitation or courtship.” 

Immediately his body began to shrink and to dwindle into 
the figure of a worm ; he is speedily covered with a delicate 
plumage, and four painted wings display their spangled beauty 
to the sun. ‘The soul of Razimer is astonished to find itself 
confined in so narrow a circle, but his desires are now.more 
moderate, and consequently more easily gratified. His heart 
can content itself in an earthly sphere of flowers. ‘The newly 
created butterfly, eager to try his wings, mounts from the 
sweet flower, then suddenly alights, rises again on the gale, 
and cautiously trusts himself in an element to which he is not 
yet accustomed. Now he revels on the charms of blossoms, 
and injoys the loves of flowers, while Zeplryr fans him with 
his odorous breezes. He was still dallying with a young 
moss-rose of the most transporting beauty, when a cruel 
enemy of the insect tribe, a female crow, invaded the privacy 
of love, and seized the devoted swain in her bill, to carry him 
for food to her young. ‘The fear of death had such an effect 
on Razimer, that he awoke from the terror of his dream. 

Struck with the lively ideas that had passed in his mind, 
during his visionary slumber, he looked wildly around him, 
and was overjoyed to think that the danger from which he had 
escaped was but the creation of imagination. He gazes with 
an amazed stare, and rejoices that, instead of seeing strange 
scenes, he observes the well known apartment of his Zelica, 
who is reposing by his side ; and never did the beams of Au- 
rora Shine on a more fascinating form. Razimer reflected on 
his dream, and was astonished to find in it those desires that 
had often agitated his heart so clearly pictured. ‘ Yes,” cried 
he, * it is some benevolent spirit, perhaps Carizime himself, 
who, with a view of -rescuing me from the folly that, deluded 
my thoughts, has procured for me this salutary dream. O, 
friendly Genius! if thou didst mean to instruct me, thy expec- 
tations shall not be deceived. ‘Thy friendly cares have per- 
formed, during slumber, what could not have been effected 
when the faculties were awake, as the body has then so much 
influence on the mind. ‘Too long have fom enslaved by 
the tyranny of the sensual senses ; but I am regenerated in 
morals, and my mind is enlisted under the banner of virtue. 
Why have I been so long a stranger to the sublime tranquillity 
I at this momentenjoy? Eternal Wisdom ! open the vistas of 
knowledge that look into the landscape of earthly happiness . 
before my eyes ; guide my steps by the starry light of religion. 
The mists of delusion and desire are now dispelled, and the 
horizon of rationality and reason is not darkened by a single 
cloud. I now return to the bosom of connubial joy. Fair, 
amiable, and beloved Zelica ! with what transport do I fly to 
thy arms, to enjoy the delights of beauty and virtue in the 
shining sphere of domestic affection !” 





ORIGINAL PATCH-WORK. 





“ We will make a brief of it in our note book.” 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Expression tn Patnrinc.—To depict nature in her genuine 
hues and simplicity is the perfection of the art. When Zeuxis 
painted his grapes so naturally, that the birds came to feast upon 
them, he then became convinced of the force and faithfulness of 
the picture’s expression. We are told that Apelles’s portrait of 
Alexander the Great was so vivid and strong « resemblance of 

the conqueror, that the famous horse Bucephahits, deceived b 
the magic illusion of the pencil, when brought before it, knelt 
down, as he was wont to do for his royal master. That the 
artists of the present day can make their canvass glow with ex- 








pression, and deceive animals by the spirit of their representa- 
tions, the following anecdote will serve to attest and exemplify. 
A large dog, which had been brought by some of the company 
visiting the London exhibition, in 1825, suddenly began barking, 
and on turning round, his master discovered that the animal me- 
naced one of Glover’s pictures of Goats, painted as large as life. 
The attention of the connoisseurs was immediately directed to a 
picture which had been long neglected, and this genuine com- 
pliment to the truth and felicity of Mr. Glover’s delineation, 
raised a competition for its purchase, while it added materially to 
the fame and popularity of the artist, whose biographer may tell 
the story in connexion with the anecdotes of Zeuxis and Apelles. 


Tar Power or Beauty.—In the reign of Queen Ann, one of 
the justices of the court of common pleas, in Dublin, was as re- 
markable for the inflexible impartiality that distinguished his ad- 
ministration of public justice, as for the virtues and probity which 
adorned his private character. His manners were so cynical and 
austere that stoic philosophers might obey him as the presiding 
Coryphaes of their mysteries. The ladies, to whom he never was 
known to have paid any flattering compliments, regarded him as 
a misogamist, whose frozen heart was inaccessable to love. The 
fortune, the eminent station, and the liberal acquirements of the 
judge, however, gave him passports to the most fashionable circles; 
and at the vice-regal dinners in Dublin Castle, he was always an 
invited guest. Though not a man of gallantry, he was a man of 
extensive information, whose mind was capable of great collo- 
quial expansion, which, when kindled by the collision of senti- 
ment, often blazed with the brightest lustre of intelligence and 
humour.. He was often known to have declared, that the most 
beautiful woman in the world could not have acquired an ascen- 
dancy over his heart, or enchain his affections by the fascination 
of her charms. But this was a vain and visionary boast; for the 

tent spell of beauty, which has vanquished so many heroes, 
egislatures, and philosophers, soon added another conquest to 
its invincible power, by dragging the redoubtable judge among 
the captives who followed its triumphal car. At one of the lady 
lieutenant’s dinner parties, the judge happened to be seated, at 
table, next to a young and beautiful countess, who had just come 
on a visit to the castle. During dinner, the judge was quite as 
obsequious in his attentions to the lovely countess as any carpet 
knight, and on entering into conversation with her, he discovered 
that the of her person were only surpassed by those of her 
mind. For the first time, the charms of woman “ melted his heart 
to love,” and he felt, that he could select her from the galaxy of 
female elegance that surrounded him, as “the bright particular 
star” which could alone illuminate, with the undiminished splen- 
dour of its “light from heaven,” the horizon of his connubial fe- 
licity. Whether the lady, who appeared so soft and gentle, so 
amiable, and full of that sensitive sensibility that could “weep 
over dying rosesand blossom’s fall,” had alloyed the sterling com- 
position of her mental perfection, which seemed to partake both 
of the purity of heaven, and the loveliness of earth with the dross 
of coquetry, we are not able to determine ; but true it is, that not- 
withstanding the ardour of his affection, the passionate enthusi- 
asm of his love, he could not awaken a kindred feeling in her heart. 
He therefore abandoned his suit, and gave himself up to hopeless 
despair. A colonel of the army, to whom the countess was se- 
cretly -attached, was about to have a very important case tried 
before this judge, in the court of common pleas. The colonel, 
aware that his cause was untenable both in law and equity, felt 
that his only chance, in evading the just claim of the plaintiff, 
was by corrupting the source of justice, through the interposition 
of the countess. The mines of Potosi could not effect what the 
languishing tears ofa charming woman so quickly accomplished. 
Early on the eno | of the day of trial, the fascinating countess, 
just as the judge had entered from his carriage, appeared in the 
ante-chamber. His heart bounded with transport of glowing 
hope on seeing her there, and mute with astonishment he ran to 
meet her. Affecting a most languishing air, and assuming a deep 
tone of melancholy, she announced the purpose of her visit, at 
the same time casting on him a glance of plaintive tenderness, 
from blue eyes, waiting with such pearly tears of supplication, 
as would excite pity even in the cold bosom of inhumanity.— 
With the luxuriant tresses of her hair falling negligently in “am- 
brosial plenty” on a “2 bust, that rivalled in whiteness the 

i of Phidias, she moved through the apartment like 
the ipapioring i of sympathy. The mournful tone of her 
voice, the eloquence of her address, the glistening of her#tears, 
and the witchery and blandishments of her charms, seized by sur- 
prise the honor and justice of the stern judge. He could refuse her 
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nothing, for it was impossible to expostulate with the beseeching 
representative of loveliness. He promised the charming advocate 
that her friend, the colonel, should gain his cause ! e charge 
of the judge procured a verdict for the colonel to the amount of 
1000 guineas. But the opposite lawyers took a bill of exceptions 
to this charge, which they boldly pronounced to be partial and 
illegal. On returning home he began to feel some remorse of 
conscience, for the violation of the law, and after weighing the 
turpitude and dishonour of his conduct in the balance of calm re- 
flection, he sent for the plaintiff and paid him the 1000 guineas and 
the cost of the action. The moment the countess heard of this 
noble act of retributive justice, on the part of the judge, she trans+ 
mitted him the money, in a letter, in which she expressed her 
thanks for his gallantry and politeness, acquainting him at the 
same time, that she was to be married to the colonel on the fol- 
lowing morning by the Archbishop of Dublin, and hoped for the 
honour of his presence at the wedain , 

Dean Swirt.—This splendid ornament of Ireland’s genius rid- 
ing out one morning to pay a visit to the Lord Lieutenant, at 
the Vice Regal Lodge, in the Phcenix Park, happened to meet 
one of his parishioners, mounted on a stately steed, whom the 
facetious Dean began to compliment on the fine appearance of 
his horse. “All you say, Mr. Dean, may be quite true,” but still 
he is not equal to yours.”. “To mine,” exclaimed Swift, “why 
thisisbut a mere pad.” “ Ay; but notwithstanding that,” replied 
the other, “ he carries the best head ofany horse in Ireland.” 

Mr. Curran.—This incorruptrble patriot and incomparable 
orator, whose surprising eloquence threw such a resplendent 
halo of ‘glory round the Irish bar, had his feelings lacerated and 
his heart wounded to the very core by the infidelity of his wife, 
who suffered herself to be seduced by an officer of rank in the 
British army. Atthe same tims the lady of the Lord Chancellor 
Clare blotted the escutcheon of nobility, and dishonoured the pro- 
verbial chastity of her country, by eloping with a gallant. Shortly 
after these occurrences, Mr. Curran and Lord Clare happened 
to be walking, inopposite directions, in Castle-street, (Dublin,) 
and the moment Mr. Curran observed the Chancellor approach- 
ing, he hastily darted into an entry on the other side of the street, 
without returning his lordship’s salute, or taking any notice of 
him, In a few hours after, the chancellor took his seat on the 
bench, in the court of chancery; and on espying Mr. Curran 
standing up to make a motion on some pending cause, he ex- 
claimed, “ Why. Mr. Curran, I met you to-day in Castle-street, 
and instead of stopping to exchange greetings, you flew otf from 
me as if I were an infectious spectre of pestilence !” “My Lord,” 
replied the wit, “self-preservation is the first law of nature. The 
street was so narrow, and as your Lordship and myself wear our 
antlers rather awkwardly, I was apprehensive that our horns 
should meet ?” : 

Tne Garpen or Epex.—Jopographers, who have visited the 
island of Ceylon, concur in stating that theIslanders believe, as a 
scriptural fact, that the abode of our first parents was seated there.- 
On the summit of a mountain, called Hamallel, they show the 
print or impressions of a man’s foot, and say that from this spot 
outcast Adam took his last,sad, lingering, wistful farewell of Para- 
dise, and thence driven, by an el, to the continent of India, 
which was at that period joined to the island, but that he and his 
celestial conductor had no sooner passed what they call “ Adam's 
Bridge,” than the raging billows closed behind him, and cut off 
all hopes of his ever again returning to the beautiful scenes of his 
innocence and guilt. The origin of these legendary traditions 
cannot possibly be traced by historic inquiry, but their connexion 
with scriptural testimony: is very evident, and they furnish a 
concurrent proof of the coincidence of the universal opinions 
which prevail in all countries respecting the origin of man. 

Comepy Anp Tracepy.—A critic once observed that the princi- 
pal difference between comedy and tragedy was, that the former 
generally concluded in a church, and the latter in a churebyard. 

Beies.—In a company of topers, whose fancies were always 
inventive of “a reason to fill their glasses again,” a round of fa- 
vourite belles was proposed. Dr. Barret, the celebrated professor 
of the university of Dublin, upon being called upon for the fair ob- 
ject of his admiration, gave with much gravity, the college bell. 

TRANSLATION.—Dryden’s translation of Virgil being commenced 
by a bishop, a witty lady said, “I suppose it falls far short of the 
excellence of the original, as every thing loses, my lord, by trans- 
lation, except a bishop.” 

Freperick THe Great.—On the occasion of the death of one 
of his chaplains, a divine who had distinguished himself by his 





| exemplary piety and brilliant powers of eloquence, this monarch 
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‘was #0 inconsolable as to give up the hope of supplying his place 
with a successor of eqnal sanctity and talent. Among the nume- 
rous candidates for the appointment, there was one gentleman 
who had acquired great celebrity in Berlin, as an extemporaneous 
preacher ; but the king had never heard him. Not willing to trust 
to the voice of common fame, he formed the resolution of ascer- 
taining by an auricular test, whether his mind was endowed with 
the lofty attributes of eloquence which the city ne my to him. 
For this pu the king told the reverend applicant that he 
would furnish him with a suitable text on the following Sunday, 
when he was to preach at the royal chapel an extempore sermon. 
The clergyman, delighted at the prospect of displaying his orato- 
rical powers before royalty, returned home elated with hope and 
fired with ambition. At an early hour the chapel was crowded 
to excess by the courtiers and novility, who were anxious to wit- 
ness the probationary effort of the Divine. When the king arriv- 
ed at the conelusion of the liturgy, the preacher ascended the 
pulpit, and one of the aids-de-camp handing him a sealed paper, 
which upon opening he found to be blank; without losing, how- 
ever, his presence of mind in such a critical dilemma, he turned 
round, and exhibiting the paper unfolded to the auditory, he said, 
*‘My brethren, there is nothing here, but out of nothing God cre- 
ated all things.” And proceeded to deliver as impressive and elo- 
quent a sermon as was ever uttered in the royal chapel. 





CRITICAL NOTICE. 





The Hymns of Homer, translated into English verse from the ovi- 
ginal Greek, with notes, critical and explanatory; to which is 
prefixed an Inquiry into the Life of Homer. By Columbus C. 
Conwell, M.D. 1 vol.8vo. Philadelphia, 1831. 


This translation, we fearlessly aver, possesses high merits, 
which, if it were published in London, would there, where 
the beauties, sublimity, and grandeur of that bard, whose pro- 
ductions are ranked at the head of human compositions, 
are relished and admired, inevitably secure for its author 
envied fame, as well as ample reward, for his labour. We 
believe that this version of the hymns of Homer, which, in 
an eminent degree, preserves the fire and force of the original, 
is the first that has been offered at the shrine of English liter- 
ature. It is generally admitted, that Homer was the most 
universal genius that ever existed, and that he and Shakspeare 
exhibited the truest pictures of the human heart. We think 
it would be a difficult task, even forso discriminating a critic 
as Dr. Johnson, to decide whether Homer was superior to 
Shakspeare in boundless exuberance of imagination, in un- 
wearied spirit, and in the unextinguishable glow of poetic 
fire; for they are both equally felicitous in diversity of de- 
scription, in delineation of character, and in strength of ex- 
pression. Even in reading Pope’s Homer, every sensitive 
mind feels itself heated and excited with a warmth of feeling 
which often blazes into enthusiasm. A nobleness of diction, 
animated by a vivacity of expression, pomp of sentiment, and 
an indescribable spirit, the very essence of genius, rouse and 
gratify all our intellectual affections. But it is rather a gra- 
tuitous task in any critic of the present day to dilate on the 
beauties of the Grecian bard, because the productions of ge- 
nius like those of Homer, even in an English dress, are im- 
mediately felt by all who possess sensibility and taste. The 
splendid genius of Homer needs no illustration ; it moves 
visibly in its own expansive sphere, enlightened by a sun 
that criticism can never dim. But to return to the work be- 
fore us.. Dr. Conwell’s translation of the hymns of Homer 
must raise his poetic reputation to a great zenith of popu- 
larity. His verse flows in a smooth current of harmony that 
strongly reminds us,of Pope; and his splendid imagery, 
nervous language, as well as the spirit and vigour of his sen- 
timents, savour of the energy of Byron. In every one of the 
twenty-two hymns the reader will not only find these merits, 
but great delicacy of taste and luxuriance of imagination, as 
well as those soft and euphonical tones which breathe in his 
rythmical structure, and demonstrate that he has an ear sensi- 
bly perceptive of the finer harmony of versification. 
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We regret that to prove the exalted poetical attributes with 
which Dr. Conwell has imbued his translation, that space will 
only afford us to make but one extract: itis the Hymn to the 
Moon. 


TO THE MOON, 


Ye skilful Muses, that from Jove arise, 
Whose ev'ry breati: in rapturous numbers dies, 
Teach meto sing the Moon, the Moon that springs 
Up from the wave on broad and silvery wings ; 
From whose immortal curls rich splendors fall, 
Whose radiance from the heav’ns envelopes all. 
The gloomy air throws off its sable gown, 
Refresh’d and lighted by her golden crown, 
When rising beauteous from her blushing bath, 
She walks in majesty the heavenly path. 

Yoking the long neck’d coursers in her car, 
On each half month her splendors shine afar, 
The silver globe receives them as they fall, 

At vesper hour—be this a sign to all. 

Once in her arms reposed high-thundering Jove, 

Pandea came the offspring of their love, 

A charming girl, with soul and eye of fire, 

And beauteous even amid the starry choir. 

Hail bright-haired, silent, snowy-wristed Moon! 
Goddess, from thee I’llstrike the anthem soon 

Of demi-gods, whose praise the poets choose, 
The favoured priests of every lovely Muse. 


We admire the boldness, freedom, and spirit of our author's 
version of the hymns, because no poet of an original genius, 
could be so tame and tasteless as to be satisfied with a literal 
rendering of the words of his author. For to translate lite- 
rally and beautifully at the same time, to be at once “ true 
to the sense and fame”’ of the original, is beyond the power 
of any poet to accomplish, without incurring the charge of 
barrenness of language, and poverty of ideas. Dr. Conwell, 
between whom and his author there subsists the warmest 
sympathy, seems to have felt, that it would be derogatory to 
a man of taste, fancy, and talent, who undertook to present 
the literary world with the portrait of the illustrious bard of 
Greece, to trammel his spirit within that beaten track where 
mediocrity alone is destined to crawl, by adhering closely to 
his text, and thus tamely content himself with a bald, vapid, 
and inanimate version. Our author felt that his pinions were 
calculated to bear him above the flight of some of those callow 
birds that flutter amongst the brambles of the Parnassian 
vales. ‘There is no copy but must differ a little from the 
original, not only in the slighter shades of colour, but partially 
in the features and complexion of the whole! How many 
more literal translations of Homer have been given to the 
world than Pope’s, and yet the plastic genius, and bold ori- 
ginality of the English bard, have thrown a hale of glory 
over the Grecian poet, brighter than that of any other lan- 
guage which has encircled his fame. We trust that a work 
of such rare excellencies as the “‘ Hymns of Homer” wil! 
meet with the munificent reward it so peculiarly deserves, 
from the encouragers of literature and the lovers of genuine 
poetry. 





THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE IRISH SHIELD, 


Containing 426 Octavo pages, elegantly bound, will be forwarded, free of 
expense, to any part of the Union, on the receipt of $3. Such post-mas- 
ters as may oblige us in making sale of either the first or second volume of 
the Irish Shield: are allowed to deduct 25 per cent. as a remuneration for 
their trouble, ‘They are also ligveby empowered to receive subseriptions 
for the weekly paper, and make a similar dednetion. 
By a referenee to the table of contents of the second volume, us given in 
our last, it will be perceived that it abounds with a mass of original matier, 
diversified and amusing, and possessing not only interest for the Lrish 
reader, but for the lovers of literature, the arts, and the drama in general. 
GP No paper ean, on any aceount, be forwarded to the country, unless 
we receive $1 (three months’ subseription) in advanee. From resolu- 
tion we shall in no instance swerve; without a strict and undeviating od- 
herence to it, we could not meet the expenses attending t prey: j 
We trust, that, on the receipt of this number of the Jris jeld and Li- 
terary Panorama, our subscri in the South will remit to as their ar- 





rears. Their prompt attention to our demand, will confer a favour, for 
which we shall be grateful. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Irish Arrairs.—We are yet, owing to the inclemency of 
the weather, without any late news from Europe. In the 
absence of mtelligence, however, our readers will never, we 
trust, find our columns barren of articles of interest and 
amusement ; as from the resources of our own mind we can, 
at all times, draw forth matter of intellectual entertainment. 


While God grants us health we shall never be dependant on | 


that sceptre of dunces, the scissors. This, like the last num- 
ber of the Irish Shield, is, it will be perceived, entirely com- 
posed of original matter, which we have endeavoured to vary 
and contrast so as to be productive of entertainment to a diver- 
sity of tastes. We look with impatience for news from Ire- 
land, because we omen it shall be of a cheering tendency. 
The desire of a repeal of the union pervades every [rish heart; 
it presses itself home to a general and expanded sympathy, 
which is neither marred by the demon of religious distinc- 
tion, nor perverted by party spirit. All classes of Irishmen, 
thanks to the wisdom and perseverance of Danret O’ConneELL, 
hasten to sacrifice their baleful dissensions on the altar of 
national concord, and to-cry out lustily, with one accord of 
acclamation, for-an Irntsh Partiament. Who will now say 
that O*Connell’s predictions will not be fulfilled ? Will the 
British government endanger the safety of the state, by deny- 
ing the emphatic demands of a whole and united people ? 
No! they must yield to imperious and irresistable necessity, 
and grant what Ireland so earnestly requires. She has stu- 
died in the school of English affliction for seven hundred 
years, so that sad experience and suffering convince her, that 
it is high time she should turn her learning into a channel 
which may flow to her own independence and prosperity. 
Her internal resources, her agricultural fields, her majestic 
rivers, her numerous advantages for commercial intercourse, 
particularly with the western world; her deeply indented 
coasts, and commodious harbours, together with her exhaust- 
less mines, all, all, we say, were created by nature to enable 
her to reap the full benefit of her fortunate situation. 


Thedissolution of the Wellington administration was hailed 
throughout Ireland with loud bursts of unanimous acclama- 
tion. Mr. OsConnell felt his heart bound with joy at the 
discomfiture of Wellington and Peel, men who were deadly 
enemies of Irish freedom, as Mr. O*Connell avers in the 
following letter : 


DANIEL 0’CONNELL TO THE ANTI-UNIONISTS IN IRELAND. 
London, Nov. 17, 1830. 

Ferttow Countrymen,—You are apprised that a great 
litical change has taken place. The most heartless and 
east talented ministry that ever held power in England have 
been displaced by the indignant Sg of popular resentment. 
Their successors will be named before this letter is in print. 
The general inquiry here is, who are to be those successors. 
That question has little interest for me. 1 only ask what 
advantage will the change produce for Ireland. My opinion 
on that subject, perhaps it may be called my conjecture, is 
that the new ministry will not do Ireland any one solid or 
substantial service. We shall probably have many attempts 
at humbug and delusion. “ Wait,” they will cry». wait 
until we are settled. Would you disturb your friends be- 
fore have time to do you good?” And many other si- 
milar efforts to postpone reliefand procure delay. Do not be 
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deluded, men of Ireland, I see the workings of their parties 
closely, and I see nothing to inspire me, as a lover of Ire- 
land, with confidence in any of them. I see much to make 
me distrust them all. Then, men of Ireland, be not deluded 
or deceived ; continue with unremitting activity your peace- 
able, legal, and constitutional efforts to procure the repeal of 
the union. We are entitled to self-government, and our 
country is sinking into frightful pauperism for the want of a 
domestic legislature. Persevere, then, in your honest and 
manly exertions. Remember the manner in which the “he- 
reditary bondsmen”’ broke the chains of ages. Bondsmen of 
the fatal union, follow the steps we trod before you! relax 
not your efforts, cease not your exertions; liberty is the 
prospect, national independence is the rich prize we contend 
for. Remember that such independence, achieved in 1782, 
brought peace, and wealth, and comfort to Ireland. He who 
contributes to repeal the union contributes to bestow on Ire- 
land and Irishmen an annual income of certainly not less 
than seven millions of pounds sterling. He who opposes 
the repeal of the union contributes to rob Ireland and Irish- 
men of seven millions of pounds sterling annually; and then, 
good sooth! he goes to prayers, and turns up the white of 
his eyes, whilst the poor are screaming aloud for. food, and 
the famishing labourer hears his children’s wailing, and has 
no means of preventing them from starving. Let us, then, 
if we value liberty or religion, charity or humanity, never 
abate our efforts till we see the Irish Parliament in Dublin, 
protecting our manufactures, fostering our labourers, and dif- 
fusing joy and gladness through the land. What care we for 
a change of ministry in England? Will they open the Irish 
corporations, abolish the Irish tithes, destroy the Irish rotten 
boroughs, repedl the subletting and vestry acts, annihilate 
grand jury jobbing? Will they tax absentees seventy-five 
per cent.? Will they do this, and enact one hundred other 
laws necessary for the preservation of Ireland? Will they 
revive the linen manufacture, which was once the source of 
wealth and strength, to a state of comfort and gladness to the 
people? Ido not comprehend why the annihilation of the 
linen manufacture of Ireland is not alone a sufficient cause to 
arouse all Ireland to insist on a domestic and protecting par- 
liament. But I reserve myself on this subject for my fifth let- 
ter onthe union. The first four have done some service ; 
I trust the fifth will be of no less utility. The sole object of 
my political life is utility to Ireland. My present purpose is 
to deprecate the delay, or postponement of our legal efforts for 
the repeal, ‘* Now, indeed, is the favourite time for exer- 
tion.” Ido solemnly declare I am convinced that, if miser- 
able dissension, contemptible apathy, or more degrading 
selfishness do not retard Irish legislative independence, ano- 
ther year of the miseries of the union wi!l not roll over our 
heads. Fellow countrymen, attend to my call! Catholics, 
Protestants, Orangemen, Dissenters, whatever you be, agi- 
tate, meet, petition! Letthere be a long, a strong pull ; but, 
above all, a pull altogether—and Ireland is free. 
* Where is the slave so lowly, 
Condemned to chains unholy, 
Who, could he burst 
His bonds at first, 
Would pine beneath them slowly ?” 

Pine not, then, beneath your chains, but firmly, legally, 
and constitutionally call for and demand that they should be 
removed. Iam always, fellow coyntrymen, your attached 


and faithful servant, 
DANIEL O’CONNELL. 





ec MR. EUGENE CUMMISKEY is authorised to act 
as general Agent for the “ Intsu Surep,”’ in this city and its 
vicinity. Zerms—$4 per annum, payable quarterly in ad- 
vance. Single numbers, price 124 cents, can be had at the 
publication office, corner of Fourth and Walnut streets. 
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THE DRAMA. 


We intended to have in this number a critique on the 
performance of the three Theatres, but the limits of our 
space preclude the possibility of its insertion. We shall 
make ample amends in our next. In this brief notice, how- 
ever, we cannot refrain from saying, that the freshest and 
most agreeable of ali romantic comedies, ‘4s you like it,” 
was performed on Saturday evening, at the Chesnut street 
Theatre, with spirit and effect. Miss Kelly has in this coun- 
try only one superior in Rosalind, and that is Miss Rock, who 
brings into the character the most airy grace, and the most 
touching vivacity. Miss Kelly’s representation of the ban- 
ished maiden was yet, we in candour must declare, eminently 
varied and skilfully discriminated ; sufficiently coloured with 
the feelings adapted to its several parts to produce interest 
and effect. 


The passing remarks which a regard for the interests of 
dramatic literature called upon us to make, on that phan- 
tom of a tragedy called, during a short life of three nights, 
« Marius,’”’ have drawn from the editor of the ‘ Inquirer” 
some animadversive observations, in relation to the candid and 
unprejudiced opinions which we expressed of a production, 
that is in every respect discreditable to the dramatic genius of 
America, If the gentleman of the Inquirer, whom we would 
not willingly offend, was influenced by the partiality of 
friendship, in defending a glaring medley of barefaced pla- 
giarism and puerile absurdity, alinsey-woolsey web of home- 
spun language and homée-bred sentiment, we must give him 
credit for the sincerity of his motives, while we cannot refrain 
from uttefly denying his competence of judging according to 
the established canons of criticism, of dramatic composition. 
For how could any man, with even a smattering knowledge 
of the rules laid down in Blair, be so ridiculous as laud a pro- 
duction, in which we defy any critic of taste or reading, to 
paint out a single poetic passage, a solitary scene of interest, 
eflect, or pathos? ‘ Metamora”’ is indeed a miserable “ thing 
of shreds and patches,” still, in grace of diction and interest 
of situation, it is as superior to Marius, as the passion-flower 
is in brilliancy of hue and scent of fragrance, to the hemlock. 
It was rather disingenuous in Mr. Morris, to assert that we 
abused the author personally. ‘This we deny in the most un- 
qualified language. We never mentioned that gentleman’s 
name; but as to his production, it was public property, and 
in consequence we transgressed no law of decorum, or gen- 
tlemanly delicacy in decrying it. 


We would, as a friend, advise Mr. Morris to lay down the 
arms of dramatic criticism, until he is much better disciplined 
and qualified by the reading of all the dramatic philologists 
who have illustrated and defined the laws of tragedy, from 
Quinctilian down to Hazlit. A man may write very pretty 
verses to charm a love-sick girl, but to pronounce judgment on 
dramatic literature, requires a mind enlightened by general 
knowledge, and a taste cultivated by the donations of a liberal 
education. The armour of Achilles is too ponderous for the 
puny grasp of a Thersites. On the negative merits of Marius 
we would wish to grapple with such an intelligent writer as 
Mr. Rosert Watss ; as there is no glory in vanquishing lite- 
rary sciolists. 





* DIED, 


On Saturday last, in the 36th year of his age, Mr. RICHARD FINN, of this city, Mr. 
Finn was a native of Callan, in the county of Kilkenny. He has been a resident of 
this city for eight or nine years, where the integrity of his conduct, and the amiable- 
hess of his manners gained for him the esteem of all that knew him. 


Marriages and Deaths will be inserted for Subscribers gratuitously 7 
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' gun, an angel carried the chaos of the latter on his back, around the world. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE POET’S CREATION. 
When infant time had just begun, 
And he the circling angel whirled* 
The dripping chaos of the sun, 
Around the rude unfinished world ; 
A sun-drop full of light, they say, 
Down to this nether planet falling, 
So closely mingled with the clay, 
Upon that young creative day, 
*T'was past the beamy sphere’s recalling. 
A sprite who watch’d the lucid gold 
From heav’n till with the elay it bedded, 
Stood all enchanted to behold 
The sun and earth so closely wedded. 
He viewed the earthly stains and spots 
Impress the mass with colours fairer, fe 
As on the butterfly the dots 
But make its pinion richer rarer. 
The cherub hid it in a fold 
Of his bright robe, and truant ran 
Into a cavern, there to mould 
The shining matter mto man. 
He plied his task, and just had done 
The creature of the earth and sun, $ 
When Gabriel’s trumpet woke to birth, 
The wond’ring populace of earth, 
And busy men began to ask 
Of Gabriel their peculiar task. 
He bade the dauntless sea-boy sweep, 
In breeze-borne chariot o’er the deep; 
He clad in brass the soldier’s breast, 
Embossed his shield and plum’d his crest; 
He bade the shepherd seize the crook ; 
He gave the huntsman dart and horn, 
To start the deer at purple morn; 
The fisherman a hook. 
To every mortal he assigned 
A path congenial to his mind ; 
And now the task was ending, 
And sparkling cherubims that chase 
Each other round the throne of grace, 
Back to their heaven were bending ; 
The seraphs to celestial walls, 
On beamy plumes were springingy 
And e’en archangels to their halls, 
In dazzling flights were winging. 
Now all creation’s work was done, 
And each onc to his duty veered, 
Advancing from the cave appeared. 
When he, the creature of the sun, 
Each minor angel, as he passed, 
To him a salutation cast, 
And touched for him the diadem, 
Mistaking him for one of them. 
But Gabriel’s eye descried astain 
Of earth upon his brow, 
That still would bind him, as a chain, 
Down to this world below. 


“‘ Whoe’er thou art,” cried the archangel, “come 
Advance celestial mortal, earthly sprite, 

In heav’n or earth shall J assign thy doom? 

For that thou art too durk, for this too bright.” 


“ Thou partly nothing, partly all to me, 

Thy sullied dross excludes thee from the sky; 

No space, no task, on earth remains for thee, 

And midway, tween them both thou can’st not be.” 
“ Like for awhile amoffg the human race, 

But not of them—be all thy views divine; 

Angels shall lead thee thro’ the depths of , 
Thy native realm—the world, the world is thine.” 


“ Converse with nature, angels and the lyre, 

Nor deem on earth t’ enjoy the just reward, 

Which waits thy entrance to the starry choir, 

When sorrowing earth shall sigh to lose her bard.” C. C. 
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* This fanciful idea occurs in St. Thomas — who Sstatés, th at a 
in order to measure the time, from the creation of the earth to that of the 
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CAROLAN’S FAREWELL TO MUSIC. 


Oh! spirit of my harp, fareweil ! 
No more among its breathing strin 
Where fancy woke her wizzard spell, 
The plaintive voice of music rings. 
No, soul of music! thou art fled 
rps unto thy home on high. 
The spark that warm’d the is dead: 
Tsaw her when she kiss’d the chain 
With which the Norman bound her down— 
And gave her harp of heavenly strain, 
To slumber ‘neath the stranger’s crown. 
But, though I saw her soul expire, 
In the last sigh of grief she gave, 
There still remains one spark of fire 
To gild the gloom that wraps her grave. 
Oh ! long that star’s ray beaming there, 
Shall shine above the desert past, 
To chase away Irenia’s tear, 
And melt her crimson chains at last. 
Oh ! long amid oppression’s gloom, 
Its light shall gem her weeping skies, 
*Till Erin’s spirit from the tomb, 
In chainless might again shall rise. 
Then, angel of the harp, return, 
And tune the broken chords — 
When genius o’er the’chords shall burn, 
And liberty awake the strain, 

~Oft shall my spirit round it soar, 
And sigh the seraph strings along. 
But now the harp can breathe no more, 
And grief has chained the voice of song. 

CAROLAN. 





THE MAGIC WREATH. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS R*** 


There is a magic wreath which weaves 
Around the soul its rosy chain, 

But soon alas! its verdure leaves 
The spirit ne’er to bloom again. 

Its flowers are nature’s fairest sweets ; 
Love, Hope, and Beauty, in its shrine ; 

joy to which the young heart beats, 

Is braided in the fragrant twine. 


But, oh! when passion’s blasts are breath’d, 
Upon the infant buds they fall; 
The blossoms round the bosom wreath’d 
By innocenee, are wither’d all. 
Then Grief its mouldering mantle flings, 
‘ On fancy’s sky, to cloud it o’er, 
And chills the heart’s impassion’d strings, 
Which wake the lay of love no more. . 
Oh! while those magic roses bloom, 
Their dews are crystal tears that start 
From Hope’s young fountain, and their tomb, 
When Hope is gone, the broken heart. 
Yet, though the radiant wreath may fade, 
And passion dim its virgin hues, 
Oh ! love will light the flow’ret braid, 
And wet the germs with pity’s dews. 


But thou, the Peri of my dreams, 
Thy magic wreath can ne’er decay ! 
Too pure its verdure, chaste its beams, 
To wither like the rest away : 
Oh! ne’ershall passion dim that chain 
Thy beauty has bestowed om me ; 
As brightits flow’rets shall remain 
As when they first were twined by thee. 
CAROLAN. 





THE IRISH SHIELD. 

‘ Philadelphia, January 4th, 1831. 
At a numerous and table meeting of Irishmen, and 

the friends of Ireland, friendly to the In1su Sare.p, convened 

at Mrs. Bradshaw’s agreably to public notice, James Gowen, 


Postry.—The Irish Shield. 





Esq. was called to the chair, and B. Graves, Esq. was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting being stated by the chairman, 
the following preamble and resolutions were adopted- 

Whereas, the publication of the Irish Shield, as a weekly 
paper, in this city, may be productive of beneficial conse- 
quences to the interests of Irishmen, as the vindicator of 
Ireland, and the organ’ of Irish feeling and sympathy in Phil- 
adelphia: Therefore, 

esolved, ‘That the knowledge of Irish History, Antiquities 
and Topography, which the Editor of this periodical has so 
signally displayed in its pages, for the last two years, affords 
a sufficient guarantee that matter both instructive and attractive 
to every one interested in the welfare of Ireland, shall be 
found in its columns. 

Resolved, ‘That Mr. George Pepper, as an Historian of 
Ireland, and a Biographer of oem has already acquired 
— credit for talents and information, and that, as such, he 

as a peculiar claim upon all Irishmen, and the friends of Ire- 
land in America. 

Resolved, That in order to support with adequate patronage, 
the weekly publication of the Irish Shield, a committee of 
three persons shall be appointed for each ward and district in 
the city and county of Philadelphia, for the purpose of soli- 
citing such subscriptions for the work, to be paid in advance, 
as the subscribers may think proper, 

Whereupon the following gentlemen were accordingly ap- 
pointed. 

Kensing ton—Hugh Clark, Benjamin Hutchinson, HenryCruly. 

Northern Liberties—John Waters, John Thoburn, John Ma- 
guire, Patrick Murphy. 

Penn Township—R. Graves, Thos. Maguire, Richard Finn. 

Upper Delaware Ward—Alexander Cook, Edward Gowen, 
Patrick Keogh. ; 

Lower Delaware—John Wiley, Hood Irvin, David Boyd. 

North Ward—John M‘Aran, Rod't Fleming, Thomas O’Brien. 

Middle Ward—Rob't. Burgess, Andw. 
Goodman. 

South Ward—Thomas Reath, Joseph Wood, and Peter Daly 

High Street Ward—Nathan Burt, Thomas Burk, and Martin 
Murphy. 

‘North Nulberry Ward—Wnm. Fariss, Wm. Dickson, H. Henry. 

South Mulberry Ward—James Hughes, William Creath, J. 
M ‘Carron. 

Chesnut Ward.—P. Mealy, Edward Kelly, Dr. M‘Henry. 

Walnut Ward—Chas. Tisdal, John Doyle, Philip M‘Cormick. 

Dock Ward—Thos. Roney, Nicholas Stafford, Wm. Cannon. 

Pine Ward—James Fearon, Wm. M‘Manamee, Morgan Carr. 
Pa — Ward—Peter Brien, Jno. T. Sullivan, Wm. Ryan, Jas. 

amu 

New Market Ward—John Maitland, John Bell, Alex. Diamond. 

Cedar Ward—Chbas. Johnson, sr., Thomas Black, Wm. O‘Mor- 
rin, Andrew Gillespie. 

Southwark—John Keefe, Wm. M‘Glinsey, Walter Thompson. 

Moyamensing—John Paisley, Alex. W. , Geo. Kilpatrick, 
James M‘Cann. 

Resolved, That the proceedings be published in all the pa- 
pers friendly to the object. 

Resolved, ‘That when the meeting adjourn, they do adjourn 
to meet at the same place, Mrs. Bradshaw’s, on ‘Tuesday, the 
18th of January, at 7 o’clock in the evening. 

JAMES GOWEN, Chairman. 

Bartuotomew Graves, Secretary. 

Mx. Gowen, having vacated the chair, and .Rosert Tav- 
Lor, Esq. having been called thereto, it was resolved, on the 
motion of the Rev. Mr. O’Donnet, seconded by Da. James 
M‘Henry, that the special thanks of this meeting are eminently 
due, and are hereby given to Jame’ Gowen, Esq. for his 
very proper and dignified conduct in the chair. 

in a motion of Mr. Joun Warers, seconded by the Rev, 
Dr. Krety, it was unanimously resolved, that the Secretary. 
Major Graves, is peculiarly entitled to the thanks of this 
meeting, for the assiduity and ability with which he has ac- 
quitted himself on this occasion. 
ROBERT TAYLOR, Chairman. 


. Young, John L. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


A NEW Series of this Periodical, enlarged, improved, and accom- 

panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830. The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic. All the foreign periodicals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are given as are calculate: to strengthen 
the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. Thedepart- 
ment of original communications embraces the productions of some of 
our best and most reputed writers, and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. 

The work is reguiarly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
subscribers by the earliest mails. Each number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new type. Each vo- 
lume will be embellished with six elegant copperplate engravings. 
Terms, 50 per annum. Address Josern Harpine, Publisher, 36, 
Carter’s Alley, Philadelphia. 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


No. 341, Market st., Philadelphia. 


R. N. DONNELLY respectfully informs the public, that he has taken 

into partnership Mr. JAMES D. BOYLAN, late of New York, whose 
scientific merits need no comment, being already known to our friends in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Boylan pledge themselves to the public that every 
exertion on their part shall be made to promote the improvement of those 
young gentlemen who have already been, and who may hereafter be com- 
mitted to their care, and that the best masters are and always shall be en- 
gaged in the various departments of this School. Mr. Rand superitends 
the Writing department, the superiority of whose system is well known. 

The course of instruction comprehends the Classics, French and sr 
languages, Mathematics, and the usual branches of a complete English 
education. ({ > For terms apply at the School. 

January 24, 1831. 





THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 


muse KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
eminent artists. 

The HUMOURIST, for 1831, with fifty Engravings and numerous 
Vignettes. 

The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 
although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 

The Subscriber has just received a copy of the above London An- 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. No effort has been 
spared te obtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—only about fifty 
copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed 
of in New York on New Year’s day ; so that until further arrivals from 
England patience must be exercised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jun., 

66, Chesnut Street. 
> Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath 
have been received. 





THK REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, &c. 


ust received from London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of music, 
poetry and prose, for 1831, edited by T. H. Burney, with illustrations. 

The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, coutaining 13 engravings, 
splendidly bound in embossed leather. 

The Iris for 1831—12 plates. 

The Falstaff Comic Annual, Musical Gem, F -me-Not,&c. For sale 
by E. L. CAREY & A. HART, 

Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


UST received, “The Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles 
Heath, viz.: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Nare, ‘The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 
of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of 
Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Borghese Palace, Remni, Sybles’ Temple, 
Tivoli, Civiti Castellana, Falls of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 
Lake of Lugo. 
The Remembrancer, Falstaff’s Comic Annual, The Iris, Musical 
Bijou, Musical Gem, &c. &c. 
£. L. CAREY & A. HART, 


For sale by 
Fourth and Chesnut Streets. 


Advertisements. 
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THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
Is published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, un the eecond and 
fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 
advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) will be re- 
ceived by Jupan Dozson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
Post Office, Philadelphia. 

Subscribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, will please attend to the terms as above stated, on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 

Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 

All new subscribers to commence with No, I, of each year—back 
numbers at all times furnished. The strictest punctuality observed in 
supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS. 

UGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 

public, that he has now in the press, and will have ready for deliv- 

ery next month, ConsiIpERATIONS UPON CHRISTIAN TRUTHS AND 

Curistian DurTiEs, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 

Day in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 

prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume. 

E. C. offers also for sale, at reduced prices, Butler’s Lives of the 
Sainis, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. Folio, quarto 
and octavo Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, with a general assort- 
ment of Catholic Books. (> Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
volumes. 

January 15, 1831. 





NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 

ust received, and for Sale by E. LIT TELL, corner of Chesnut and 

Seventh Streets, the Crusaders, a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper; 
O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung. with un- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 
piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier's Grave, monody onthedeath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the music by 
Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted an arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Scotch air, 
from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
in this bosom, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted. to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage ; the Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jackson’s Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combination, Waltzes, No. 


9, 10, 11, 12. 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 
On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind is favourable. 
HIP ANN, Thé@mas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 11th 
month, (Nov.) 20th. 

Ship JULIUS CESAR, Thomas L M‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, ( Dec.) 20th. 

Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 

Ship JOHN WELLS, Eli Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. 

Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(March) 20th. 

These ships are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in all 
respects very eligible conveyances, having suck accommodations as will 
insure very great comiort and convenience to passengers. For further 
particulars apply to 





THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 





PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


FPERSON 8 wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first rate 
ship, to sail from Londonderry for this port, on or before the 10th 
April next, or by another to sail earlyin May, may now do so by apply 
ROBERT TAYLOR, 
No. 276, Market Street, above Eighth. 


ing to 
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CHRESTOMATHIC INSTITUTION 
And preparatory School for the College and University, No. 46, 
Harman Street. 
P. S. CASSERLEY, T. C. D. PRINCIPAL. 

In this Seminary, intended for geueral education, youth shall be care- 
fully and expeditiously prepared for Professional, Mercantile and Me- 
chanical pursuits, according to the best modes now followed in Europe 
and America. T’he Academic course js divided into the English and 
Classical. 

Terms for the English course —Spelling, Reading, Tables, &c. $5 00. 
Writing, Arithmetic, Elocution, &c. 6 00. The above with Grammar, 
Geography, History, &c. 7 00. Do. with Globes, Book-keepiug, &c. 
10 00. Do. with Geometry, Algebra, &c, 12 50 per quarter of twelve 
weeks, 

For the Classical course.—Junior Classics as far as Caesar and Greek 
Testament, $10 00. Intermediate do, to Sallust, Virgil and Greek 
Reader inclusive, 12 50. Collegiate or entrance course, 1500. French, 
Spanish. and Italian, each 5 00. Quills and Ink, per quarter, 0 50.—- 
Fuel for the season, payable on the Istof November, | 00. Boarding 
per annum, paid quarterly in advance, 200 00. 

‘-> The quarter charged if once commenced, 

Young Gentlemen going through College, would derive much advan- 
tage by reading their Greek and Roman Classics under Mr. C., who 
is a graduate of one of the most celebrated Universities of Europe. At- 
tached to the establishment is a flourishing Female School, under the 
superintendance of Mrs. Casserly, assisted by a campetent Governess. 
Between both Schools there are five skilful and intelligent Teachers con- 
stantly employed; and without any invidious comparison, it can be ho- 
nestly asserted, that in no Scliool in New-York is there more unceasing 
altention paid to the solid improvement of the pupils. 

*," A few respectable private tuitions attended. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, 
For Sale at James Bryan’s Book Store, 322, Broadway. 


FR4BER’ Difficulties of Romanism, by the Rt. Rev. J. F. M. Tre- 
vern, D. D., Bishop of Strasburg, late Bishop of Aire; Amicable 
Discussions on the Church of England and on the Reformation in 
general, by Bishop Trevern, translated by the Rev. William Richmond, 
Milner’s End of Controversy; Ditto Vindication; Ditto Letters; 
Fletcher’s Comparative View of the Grounds of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Churches; Fletcher’s Sermons on the Four Marks of the Church; 
Father Rowlan, a North American Tale; The Following of Christ ; 
The Office of the Holy Week; The Spiritual Combat; The Soul 
united to Jesus; the Roman Missal, by the Rt. Rev. John England, 
Bishop of Charleston ; Pocket Missal, or Companion to the Altar, for 
the Sundays and principal Festivals throughout the year ; Cochin’s Cere- 
monies of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; Augustine’s Meditations ; 
Notes on a Protestant Catechism ; Sincere Christian ; Poor Man’s Cate- 
chism ; Catholic Christian ; Baxter’s Meditations ; Suffering of Christ; 
History of the Bible; Christian Directory; Principles of Catholics ; 
England’s Conversions; Cobbett’s Letters; a collection of Psalms, 
Hymns, Anthems, &c. (with the Evening Office ;) Ward’s Eratta ; 
Ward’s Cantos ; Cutholic Manual ; Life of St. Patrick ; Catholic Chris- 
tian’s Guide, or a Manual of Spiritual Exercises for Catholics, with the 
Evening Office of the Church, in Latin and English, and a selection of 
pious Hymns, arranged by the Very Rev. John Power, of New-York ; 
Letters onthe Spanish Inqdlisition, by T. J. Fiaherty, 8. E.C.; A Devout 
Life, from the French of St. Francis of Sales; the Very Rev. John 
Power’s New Testament, by way of question and answer; Virtuous 
Scholars; True Piety; Hohenlohe’s Prayer Book; Key of Paradise ; 
Path to Paradise; Grounds of the Catholic Doetrine$ quarto and octavo 
sm J Bibles ; Doway Testaments; Diurnal Romanism, Catechisms, 
c. &e. 
(<> Also, a large assortment of School Books and Stationary, cheap 
for cash. Jan. 12. 


PASSAGE FROM NEWRY AND BELFAST. 
PRASSENGERS can yet be engaged to return per ship JOSEPHINE, 
Captain Britton, from Newry, if immediate application be made to 


ALEX. THOMPSON, or 
ABM. BELL & Co. 33 Pine street. 





December 17. 





PASSAGE TO LIVERPOOL. 
mue very superior coppered, and copper fastened ship SPLENDID, 
Captain Britton, having the most part of her cargo engaged and 
going on board, will be despatched immediately. For passage in cabin 


or steerage, having elegant furnished accommodations, apply on board, 
east side of Peck Slip, or to 
ALEX. THQMPSON or ABM. BELL & Co. 
December 18. 33, Pine street. 








AMEs CLOHESEY sells good ETA‘TS on the most reasonable 
terms for CASH, ut 36, Division street. Jan. 12. 





THE PATENT MEDICATED 
VAPOUR BATH ESTABLISHMENT. 
These Baths are under the sole control and management of J. P. 
Carroll, No. 25, John st., 2 doors east of Nassau st. N. Y. 


mre Baths are now in full operation, and are recommended by the 
first members of the faculty ; and also, that since they have been in 
operation, the subscriber has administered them to between twenty and 
tharty thousand patients. Of the most inveterate and extraordinary 
cases which have come within his knowledge, he has kept a particular 
and accurate list; from which it will be found, on inspection by those 
interested, that the complaints which most speedily and certainly give 
way to the use of these Baths, (with the aid of other proper treatment,) 
are the following : 

Sudden Cold, Fever and Ague, Rheumatic, Syphilitic and Gonty Affec- 
tions, attended with Ulcers, Blotehes anid Eruptions of the skin; Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Pimpled Face, Dry Scurvy, Leprosy, Ring Worm, 
Tetters and other diseases of the skin ; Repelled or Reeeded Small Pox ; 
Measles, Scarlet Fever, Putrid and Uleerated Sore ‘Vhroat, Croup, Asthwa 
Thrush, Hooping Cough, Quinsy, Enlarged Tonsils, Ear Ache, Deafness, 
Tic-Doloureux, Nervous Irritability; Debility, and other Asthmatic anid, 
Philegmatic diseases of the Liver, Jaundice, Bilious and Painter’s Cholic ; 
Cramp, Spasm, Convulsive Fits, Paralysis, Fpilepsy, Visceral Obstructions, 
Dropsy, Glandular Obstructions, Scrofulous Diseases, Diseased Hip Joint, 
White Swellings, Rickets and other Diseases of Bonés and Joints, Inter- 
mittents attended with Organic and Glandular Derangement, and also 
Typhoid and other arcent and inveterate Fevers, Checked Perspiration, 
Influenza, Swelling of the Tonsils and Glands of the Throat, ke. these 
baths never fail to give instantaneous relief, and produce a certain eure. — 
They have a tendency to relieve Exhausiion, Languor ani fatigue, to raise 
the spirits and t: anquilize Nervous Irritability, to assist Digestion and increase 
Appetite, 

(7 Baths are sent out to any part of the city at five minutes notice, with 
proper persons to administer them, when required. Private rooms, with 
baths by the day, week or month. Portable baths for sale. 

Concentrated Syrup of Liverwort, a new, safe and valuable medicine 
for Coughs, Spitting of Blood and Consumption, to be had as above, and 
herbs of all kinds, tresh from the Shakers, for sale. 

J. P. CARROLL. 


(The following is an extract of the opinion delivered by an emiuent Lon- 
don Physician, at a public meeting, on the salutary and salabrious effects 
resulting from the use of Vapour Baths ) 

“ In proof of the correctness of his assertions, he appeals to experience, 
which shows that the use of the Vapour Bath is in reality a tonic, and forti- 
fies the system against cold.” 

* Heat and cold. are relative terms, and by themselves considered, are 
neither strengthening nor debilitating, but are only, or principally so, as a 
consequence of certain states of the human system at the time of tneir appli- 
vation. Heat and Vapour combined, have been long known to be the most 
valuable means of cure in most diseases ; and wherever they have been jadi- 
ciously atlministered, they have been highly appreciated ; and in no way cau 
they be so effectually combined and applied as by the Medicated Vapour 
Baths. Pure morals have been ordinarily connected with cleaniness, ancl 
in this respect the Vapour Bath must be admitted to have a most friendly 
influence upon society, Its immediate effects are 1 pleasing sensation, and 
an agreeable warmth upon the whole body. The vital organs are immedi- 
ately relieved from an overcharge of blood; the skin seems extended ani 
becomes softened; the dry and useless scurf skin soon becomes detache: 
trom its whole surface ; the noxious gasses that were cooped up in the cel- 
lular membranes, as well as in the bluod vessels, are at onee disengaged 
the patients appear to be rélieved of a strong sense of irritability and a heavy 
burden ; their spirits are reeruited and refreshed ; they experience an agiliip 
and flexibleness of muscle to which before they were strangers ; the whoie 
fanctions of the body are then in a healthy exercise, producing comparatixe 
ease, and certainly increased strength and energy.” 


BOSTON ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE subscriber begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends 
and the community, that he has returned from his late residence, 
Central Coart, to his old and well known Boarding Establishment, No. 
23, Federal street, corner of Franklin street, (the same having bein. 
thoroughly repaired,} where he feels happy to state it will be in his 
power to devote his time exclusively to the accommodation of his old 
friends, and such Ladies and Gentlemen as pleasure or business may 
invite to Boston. 

Those who are partial to quietness and seclusion, may here enjoy 
that comfort; whilst the short walk to the Post Office and State Street, 
renders it convenient to the man of business. 

The subscriber adds, that on his part no pains will be spared to enablo 
such Ladies and Gentlemen as may favor him with their patronage, to 
feel themselves at home. 

> Transient Boarders accommodated as ususl. 

Boston, 1831. THOMAS MURPHY. 
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PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR BY JOHN YOUNG, 
No. 3, Black Horse Alley, between Market and Chesnut Street, Phildadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. 





PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES. 

FROM THAT VALUABLE PERIODICAL, THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH. 

A covering for the feet never originally intended to be seen beyond 
the chamber or the parlour, is that now adopted for street parade and 
travel; and they whose cheeks we would not that the winds of heaven 
should visit too roughly, brave the extremes of cold and moisture,‘and 
offer themselves as willing victims to all the sufferings of the shivering 
ague, catarrh, and pains rheumatic. Thus we might continue the me- 
lancholy list of diseases, at best harassing and alarming, often fatal, to 
which the heedlessness of youth, the pride of manhood, or the avarice 
of old age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed by a neglect of one 
lesson of evéry day experienee, 

P. G. NAGLE, 


Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, No. 35, South Third 
Street, near Congress Hall, Philadelphia. 





ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HAT STORE, 
No. 202, South Second Street, New Market. 
ey OHN MONAGHAN respectfully begs leave to inform his Friends 
and the Public, that he has ready for the season an extensive variety 
of ELASTIC WATER-PROOF HATS, which, on inspection, will be 
ae to possess elegance of form, fineness of texture, and beanty of co- 
ur. 





A. & E. MULLEN, 
WHOLESALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 
No. 5, South Water Street, Phiiadelphia. 
LWAYS on hand, a and general assortment of Virginia leaf and 
manufactured Tobaceo ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and St. Doutingo leaf; 
Spanish and half Spanish Segars. 





JAS. L. & T. DOUGHERTY, TAILORS, 
No. 39, South Front Street, 
} AVE lately received an extensive assortment of every varivty of fa- 
shionable FALL GOODS in their line, to which they invite public atten- 
tion, as they will be made to order on very moderate terms, to the satisfac- 
tion of those who may honor them with their patronage. 
A complete suit of clothing can be furnished in 12 hours, 





TO THE LOVERS OF DRY FEET. 
“ Keep the Feet dry, and the Head cool, and bid defiance to the 
Physician.” —BorrHaave. 

P G. NAGLE, four doors below Congress Hall, Philadelphia, bavin 

® obtained Letters Patent from the United States, for an improve 
method of ing Leather for, and the mode uf manufacturing BOOTS 
and SH! » 80 as to make them completely water proof, offers for sale such 
Har egg also rights to individuals to manufacture for States, Countics or 
icts, as may be a upon. The subscriber offers for sale at his 
Mannfictory ,(the most fashionable in this city,) Boots and Shoes us above, 
References can de given to those wholiave worn them. Certilieates 
may also be seen by calling at the above place, from the most respectable 
gentlemen in this city. P. G. NAGLE, Patentee. 





JOHN M‘GRATH, 

(Formerly of the firm of Siddons § M‘Grath,) 
TAILOR, 

ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has 
removed from No. 30, North Third St., to No. 12, South Third 
Street, west side, where he intends keeping constantly on hand, a gene- 
ral assortmeat of blue, black, brown and citron Cloths—single and 
double milled Cassimeres, of the most fashionable colours. Also an as 
sortment’ of Velvets, Silks, Toilinets, Valencia and Marseilles Vesting, 
which he will make up in the most fashionable style, and on reasonable 
terms. Jan. 14, 1831. 





REMOVAL. 

PyHOMAs LEDDY, lately from South Alley, and formerly from 
Market, above Thirteenth street, front of the Tivoli, has removed 

to No. 57, George Street, corner of Juniper Lane, sign of Wm. Penn, 
where he will be happy to see his old friends and customers. 


LATE AND ELEGANT ANNUALS. 
THE MUSICAL BIJOU, 





” UST received from. London—The Musical a an Album of 


Music, Poetry and Prose, for 1831, edited by F: H. Burney. 
The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 13 engrav- 

ings, splendidly bound in embossed leather. 
Iris for 1831, the Falstaff Comic Annual, the Musical Gem, the 
Forget-me-Not. For sale by JOHN GRIGG. 


MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 

South- West corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 
T° devise the best possible mode of cutting Coats has long been the 

object of one of the above firm ; and, believing as he dees, that his 
present mode, namely, without having a seam either in the side or back, 
fully accomplishes this object, he has thought it his duty, both to himself 
and the public, to speak of the superiority which this seamless mode 
possesses over that commonly pursued. This mode of cutting not only 
insures a perfect fit in al] instances, but renders the garment much more 
lasting than those made in the common manner. It is well known that 
the seams of « coat, by their constant contact with the chair, and by 
the frequent application of the brush, become old in their appearanee 
and dim in their colour, while the other parts appear new, clean, and 
beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. 





STEREOGRAPH. 

B. TANNER, No. 75, Dock Street, hus constantly on hand, -for sale 
* wholesale and retail, the following Stereograph Safty Blank: 

Checks on all the Banks, bound to suit purchasers, 

Drafis in books from one to three hundred, by the 1000, and on letter 

paper. 

Promisory Notes do. as used in the Western Country,gnd by those who 

do business with merchants from that quarter. 

Just published a very elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier’s Drafts. 

Orders for certificates of Stock, for money deposited, &c. &c. promptly 

and handsomely executed. 


- 





CHEAP JOB PRINTING. 
OHN YOUNG informs the public that every description of Printing 
in the Jobbing line, in black or coloured ink, is executed on more 
reasonable terms, at No. 3, Black Horse Alley, than any other place in 
Philadelphia. 
al Manufacturers’ Labels on hand, or printed to order in the newest 
style. 





PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
WV ILEINSON & M’COY offer for sale at their Paper Warehouse, No. 
43, Strawberry street, first door above Chesnut street, 
500 reams of superior heavy fine medium priuting paper. 
300 do. 2d and 3d quality = do. do. 
200 do. 4th quality do. do. 
300 do. coarse and fine cap Writing Paper, thin. 
40 do. flat and folded cap do, heavy. 
800 do. cap, medium, crown and double crown Wrapping Paper. 
150 do. royal Printing, heavy. 
210 do. imperial Printing. 

Together yith Ames, Gilpin & Co’s. 4to Post, Iron Monger’s Paper, 
eoloureé medium and royal, und straw paper of every description manufac- 
tured, all of which they will sell at mill prices, on liberal credits, 

*,* Cash paid for rags, 





MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &c. 
AMES GOWEN, No. 69, South Third, corner of Dock street, has» 
now on hand one of the most extensive stocks of the Wines of 
MADEIRA that he has yet been able to offer tothe public, The rich- 
est and choicest sorts constantly on draught for retail. 
The celebyated Pale Sherry, Lobo brand. 
Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, &c. 
Gold do. very old and mellow. 
Grape Juice Port, for Invalids. 
Other superior Port, per the Thames from London. 
Company Port, of the first class, direct from Oporto. 
Also, OLD WINES in bottles, viz. : 
The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charleston, 1811. 
The Paul Siemen Wine, of the Scott brand, 1810. 
Do. do. do. Harrison Sercial, 1808. 
Do. do, do. Lenox do. 1808. 
With a general assortment of Family and Table Wines, held at me- 
derate prices. For sale as above. 





— 


COFFEE, INDIGO, SUGAR, &e. 
2100 BAGS prime green La Guayra COFFEE; 300 do do 
St. Domingo do.; 132 bbls La Guayra Sugar ; 5 seroons 
low price Caraccas Indigo, will be sold in small parcels, to accommodate 
purchasers, by the subscriber. 
JAMES FEARON, No. 49, Union Street. 





IRISH WHISKEY, 
OF superior quality and flavour, imported direct, in 1827. 
Also, a small supply of old Ferintosh Scotch bh For sale 
by JAMES GOWEN, 
No. 69, 8. Third Street, corner of Dock. 





No. 9 Nerth Fourth Street. 








THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


A NE W Series of this Periodical, enlarged, improved, and accom- 

panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830. The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
andexotic. All the foreign periodicals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are given as are calculated:to strengthen 
the unlerstanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. Thedepart- 
ment of original communications embraces the productions of some of 
our best and most reputed*writers. and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into bis pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. 

The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
subscribers by the earliest mails. Each number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new'type. Each vo- 
lume wil] be embellished with. six elegant copperplate engravings. 
Terms, $2 50per annum. Address JosgpH HarvinG, Publisher, 36, 
Carter's Alley, Philadelphia, 





BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


No, 341, Market st., Philadelphia. 


R. N. DONNELLY respectfully informs the public, that he has taken 

into partnership Mr. JAMES D. BOYLAN, late of New York, whose 
scientific merits need no comment, being already known to our friends in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Donnelly and Mr, Boylan pledge themselves to the public that every 
exertion on their part shalPbe made to promote the improvement of those 
young gentlemen who have already been, and who may hereafter be com- 
mitted to their care, and that the best masters are and always shall be en- 
gaged in the various departments of this School. Mr. Rand superintends 
the Writing department, the superiority of whose system is well known. 

The course of instruction eomprehends the Classics, French and Spanish 
ianguages, Mathematics, and the usual branches of a complete English 
education. (CP For terms apply at the School, 

January 24, 1831. 





THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 


me KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
eminent artists, 

The HUMOURIST, for 18231, with fifly Engravings and numerous 
Vignettes. 

The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 
although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Engravings, edited 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 

The Subscriber has just received a copy of the abave London An- 
nuals, for 1531, which may be seen athis Store. No effort has been 
spared teubtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—only about fifty 
copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed 
of in New York on New' Year’s day ; so that until further arrivals from 
England patience must be exercised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jun., 

os a 66, Chesnut Street. 
> Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter's Wreath 
have been received. 





THE REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, ke. 


UST received from London, the Musical Bijou, an Album of music, 
poetry and prose, for 1831, edited by ‘I’. H. Burney, with illustrations. 
Tie Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscve, containing 13 engravings, 
splendidly bound in embossed leather, 
Vhe Iris for 1831—12 lates. 
The Falsiaff Comic Annual, Musical Gem, Fo 
by 


et-me-Not,&e. For sale 
E. L. CAREY & A. HART, 
Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 


UST received, **The Tourist in Italy,’ by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charles 
Heath, viz.: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Nare, The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Pegers, Temple 
of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of 
Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Borghese Palace, Remmi, Sybles’ Temple, 
Tivoli, Civiti Castellana, Fails of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, ‘Town and 
Lake of Lugo. 
The comaeyanenad Pog Comic Annual, The Iris, Musical 
Bijou, Musical Gem, 
. E. L. CAREY & A. HART, 


For sale by 
Fourth and Chesnut Streets. 


Advertisemenis. 





THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 
it published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, on the second and 
fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 
advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) will be re. 
ceived by Jupan Doxnson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
Post Office, Philadelphia, : 

Subseribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, will please attend to the terms as above stated,on which the 
work is to be sent to them. 

Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 
the usual rate. — 

The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 

All new subscribers to commence with No, 1, of each year—back 
numbers at all times furnished, The strictest punctuality observed in 
supplying agents, and in forwarding by mail to any part of the country. 








CATHOLIC-BOOKS. 

UGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 

public, that he has now in the press, and will have ready for deliv- 

ery next month, ConsipERATIONS UPON CuRisTiI4n TRUTHS AND 

Curistian Dorttes, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 

Day in the Year—By the Rt, Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 

prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 
volume, 

E. C. offers also forsale, at reduced prices, Butler's Lives of the 
Saints, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. Folio, quarto 
and octavo Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, with a general assort- 
ment of Catholic Books. ((> Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
volumes. 

January 15, 1831. 


NEW MUSIC, FOR THE PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 

oy UST received, and for Sale by E. LITTELL, corner of Chesnut and 

Seventh Streets, the Crusaders, a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper; 
O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 
piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier's Grave,monody onthe eath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the musie by 
Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted and arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Scotch air, 
from Moore’s National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
in this bosom, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage ; the Tyrolese Pheasant’s Song, arranged for the 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jackson’s Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 
for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combinatioa Waltzes, No. 


9, 10, 11, 12. 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 


On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind is favourable. 
Gy FIP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 11th 
month, (Nov.) 20th, 

Ship JULIUS CAESAR, Thomas L M‘Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, (Dec.) 20th. 

Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th. 

Ship JOHN WELLS, Eti Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. 

Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(March) 20th. ; 

These ships are commanded by able ani skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in all 
respects very eligible conveyances, having such accommodations as will 
insure very great comfort nd convenience to passengers. For further 


particularsapply to 
THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 











PASSAGE FROM LONDONDERRY TO PHILADELPHIA. 


ERSONS wishing to engage passage for their friends in a first rate 
Pp ship, to sail nee for this port, on or before the 10th 


April next, or by another to sail earlyin May, may now «lo so by apply 
ROBERT TAYLOR, 
No. 276, Market Street, above Eighth. 
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